Mofes of Recent Erposition. 


Wr are all at present for the love of God and none | 


f us for His wrath.. The very word is an offence _ 
It is true that the Scripture tells us that | 


to us. 
Sod is angry with the wicked every day. It is 
rue that the great theologian of the New ‘Testa- 
ent assures us that the wrath of God is revealed 
rom heaven against all ungodliness and un- 
ighteousness of men who suppress the truth 
ithin them and go on indulging in their iniquities. 

But we- have somewhat superseded St. Paul in 

ese days. And theology is out of date. 

_ We are altogether for God’s love and nothing 
or His wrath. And yet we ourselves make much 
f wrath and little of love. For two.reasons. 

on is that we find it hard to forgive ourselves 
n we see that we have’ really done wrong. 


ords which we spoke many years ago, and 


eeds of which we were guilty, but which have 

en long forgotten by those against whom they 
were done, still rankle in our memories and make 
is ashamed of ourselves.’ 


iy The other reason is that we find it very hard to 
forgive others. ‘As we read the story of wrongs 
one to innocent women and children, of cruelties 
nd barbarities unutterable, there bursts forth 
nus a burning indignation, a consuming fire 
wrath against the guilty men. We demand 
ent for dak crimes ; we will not listen to 

Be 6.—Marcn 1918. 


“explanation : 


’ One 


pleas of ‘mercy ; the earth, we ‘AIBR ES 
pureed of such corruption.’ 


if? 


ee 


lost of His heart o love. 


But first of all he disposes of the su e1 
“God loves the sinner but hates the 
sin.’ 


like Sir Arthur Conan DovyLe. 


Not that Sir Arthur Conan Dove is. right 
half so right as the Bishop of Winchester, — 


a 
= 


The 


while it is true, as Dr. STEVEN declares, ‘that s sin ig 


not a thing in itself, which you can separate from 
the sinner, deal with and destroy, leaving him 
scatheless ; while it is true that sin is a state of 

man’s mind, that it lies within a man’s thought and 
heart and will’—while that is true, we must be 


ever on the shed eh lest we stretch that truth wide" 
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enough to cover the personal hatred, the wilful 
or careless misrepresentation, the petty spite, with 
which the earnest advocate of some ‘cause which 
he thinks ‘indubitably right, very often follows up 
the man upon the other side whom he believes of 
course to be indubitably wrong. 


tion? Listen to the weighty words- of Bishop 
Phillips Brooxs: ‘First, it puts it absolutely out 
of the angry partisan’s power, in case he is not 
wholly right, to get any advantage or correction 
__ from the opposite light in which his opponent sees 
E the same transaction ‘which he thinks so wrong.. 
_ Second, it robs the furious hater of the chance 
. to learn charity and personal consideration, for of 
course the chance to think tolerantly of a man who 
__ differs from us comes to us when we differ from 
i. him, and if, the moment that we differ from him, 
_ we begin to hate him, it is as if we shut up the 
= _ door of one of our best school-rooms and turned 
the key of prejudice upon it. And, third, yet 
"again it makes turbid and heavy and dull that 
stream of simple indignation against evil and love 
for righteousness which, when it is absolutely fresh 
and pure, is the most strong and persistent power 
in the world.’ 


“ These,’ says Bishop Phillips Brooks, ‘are the 
reasons why it is a sad loss when the fighter with 
wickedness turns his struggle against wickedness 

3 into angry attacks on men against whom perhaps 
their wickedness has first provoked him, but whom 


ee he has come now to hate for themselves. This 
oe was the spirit of our Lord’s disciples when they 
3 wanted to call down fire on the village of Samaria. 
* This was Luther’s spirit when at Marburg he lost 
sight of the simple fight with error and plunged 


into a personal attack on Zwingle. It is the 
danger of all earnest men. It seems sometimes to 
be so inseparable from earnestness that the world 
3 thinks that it must not call it a vice°to take any 
note of it in the earnest man. But no really 
earnest man can be so self-indulgent. Ever he 
must struggle to know who his true enemy is, and 


to fight finally with him alone. 


~ { k 
What are the disadvantages of such a disposi- | 


With wickedness 
we may be unmitigatedly indignant. We may 
hate it with all our hearts. Towards it there is no 
chance, there is no right, of indulgence or con- 
But with the wicked man, because he | 
is both man and wickedness, we may be at once — 
full of anger and full of love, and out of the spirit | 
of the highest justice, both to him and to ourselves, 
insist always that it shall be the wickedness and 


sideration. 


not the man that we hate!’ 


‘At once full of anger and full of love’—yes, 
that is the way it ought to be with us, for that is 
the way with God. Return to Dr. Steven. The 
wrath~ of God, says Dr. STEVEN, is simply the 
‘The love of good 
men or women for their children, as every good 


consuming fire of His love. 


man or woman knows, is not an easy-going, soft- 
hearted good-nature. It is not a pampering and 
defending and excusing of them in their faults and 
blunders and excesses. It is righteousness aglow — 
with the fire of love. It is goodness in full activity 
in order to make their children good. Love never 
shrinks from causing pain to one who has done 
wrong ; it speaks out firmly; it is sharper than a 


two-edged sword ; it is not afraid of causing suffer- 


| ing, but. only of leaving the root of evil in the 


wound. In all this, it suffers more pain than it 
causes, but it-takes no account of the cost it may 
have to pay. Love will pay anything, endure any- 
thing, inflict anything, if only it can save the one © 


beloved.’ 


So far is the love of God from driving out His 
wrath that the strength of the one within Him is 
in proportion to the strength of the other. We 
know it is so because of the revelation of God in 
Christ, and because of the experience that we have 
every day of the heart which God has given us. 
Says Dr. Steven: ‘A man’s wrath against sin is 
strongest against those whom he has trusted, and 
is at its fiercest against those whom he has loved 
and who have outraged him. The word wrath 
does not at all describe the feeling we have at 


the crime of an unknown man in a foreign land. 
ee a. 


- ; * 
§ & 
caine 
C SiReiny wi 


er depths of our being. We feel the shame of 
» perhaps the ingratitude of it, and there is also 
wrath. King Lear’s indignation against his two 
daughters, to whom he has handed over all his 


My the utterance of the common heart of man: 


I tax not you, you elements, with unkindness ; 
IT never gave you kingdom, called you children, 
You owe me no subscription ; then let fall 
our horrible pleasure ; here I stand, your slave, 
‘ BA. poor, infirm, weak, and depised old man: , 

4 i But yet I call you servile ministers, 

That have with two pernicious daughters join’d 
2 Your high-engender’d battles ’gainst a head 
So old and white as this. O! O! ’tis foul! 


The Jewish Publication Society of America has 
issued a new translation of the Bible. The title is 
The Holy Scriptures according to the Masoretic Text 
(Philadelphia: Jew. Pub. Soc.). ‘The Bible’ 
means of course the Old Testament. 


Its members 


Se ee, he ee ee ee ee mee OP ae? 


‘In 1892 a committee was formed. 
were Dr. Marcus Jastrow, Dr. Joseph Krauskopf, 
and Dr. Cyrus Adler. The idea was to obtain 
; the co-operation of Jewish scholars in Great 
Britain as well as America, and assign the different 
books to different translators. 

- But the method proved unworkable. A larger 
] committee was formed, a committee of Editors 
' {the word was preferred to Revisers), Dr. ADLER 


_ being Chairman, and Professor Max L. Marcotis 
a _ Editor-in- Chief. Professor Marco.is made the 

translation and submitted it to the Board of 
‘ Editors. ‘Each point was thoroughly discussed, 
Fand the view of the majority was incorporated 
“into the manuscript. When the Board was evenly 
divided, the Chairman cast the deciding vote.’ 


- The new translation is really a revision. It is 
‘revision of the Revised Version. And it is 


i a ¥) ay, { 
rime ot a son ora U daughter ee us to the 


‘power and wealth, but who turn him in his old age | 
: _ from their door out into the pitiless storm, is surely | 


But there: have beg da ‘Z 
| coveries since 1885—archeological, philological, 
even geographical and grammatical discoveries— 
and all these discoveries have been made use 
Let us see. i Reet 


freely Bbaicsed to be. 


In Gn 49! A.V. andR. v. read ‘until Shiloh come, 
with R.V. margin ‘till he come to Shiloh.’ Th 
New Version of the Jews reads ‘as long” as. mer 
come to Shiloh.’ The question is at once raised : 
Have these Jewish translators deliberately set 
themselves to obliterate the traces of Messianic 


promise? We turn at once to the greatest 
prophecy of all—and we are satisfied. This is th : 
rendering in the New Jewish Bible of Is‘ 534%: 


Surely our diseases he did bear, and our pains 
he carried; ae 
Whereas we did esteem tiie stricken, : 
Smitten of God, and afflicted. : 
But he was wounded because of our trans- 


gressions, . Dee 

He was crushed because of our iniquities: 
| The chastisement of our welfare was upon him, 

And with his stripes we were healed. ie 
| All we like sheep did go astray, 

We turned every one to his own Way Rey 

And the Lorp hath made to light on him 

The iniquity of us all. 585 the 


In 1 Sam 13?! we light upon a pretty example of — 
the use of the new discoveries. ‘All the versions | 
hitherto published read: ‘Yet they had a file for — 
the mattocks, and for the coulters, and for the 
forks, and for the axes, and to set the goads,” or 
something to that. effect. Even in a translation — 
the difficulty of this verse is quite apparent. We 
are told in the preceding verses that “there was 
no smith found throughout all the land of Israel 

but all the Israelites went down to the 
Philistines, to sharpen every man his share, and 
his coulter, and his axe, and his mattock.” Now as 
verse 2!) according to the old interpretation, flatly — é 
contradicts this statement. The textual difficulty 
in the ‘Hebrew is still more baffling. The word 


at 


a lation, could not be satisfactorily explained. 


Hebrew characters. Another weight was excavated 
"bearing the inscription deka, and hence we know 
that pim, whatever its etymology, was the name of 
= a weight. Judging by the weight of the pim stone 
“its value is about two-thirds of a shekel. Accord- 
ingly, the new version renders: “And the price 
coulters, and for the forks with three teeth, and 


for the axes ; and to set the goads.”’ 


‘In Job 8" our Jewish scholars succeed rather 
cleverly in preserving the parallelism of Hebrew 
poetry. The R.V. reads: 


Ly : Whose confidence shall break in sunder, 
_ And whose trust is a spider’s web. 


From the cognate languages we learn that the 
word translated ‘shall be cut off’ may denote 
‘something flimsy. Accordingly the Jewish Re- 
visers give us: 

Whose confidence is gossamer, 

And whose trust is a spider’s web. 


: There are some striking changes in the Psalter. 
In Ps 8", ‘who hast set thy glory above (R.V. 
upon) the heavens,’ is rendered, ‘whose majesty 
is rehearsed above the heavens’—for the word 
rendered ‘ hast set? can by no stretch of imagination 
be taken as second person. In Ps 17? the R.V. 
reads: ‘Thou hast tried me, and findest nothing ; 
_ Iam purposed that my mouth shall not transgress.’ 
_ The new version : 


_ Thou hast tested me, and Thou findest not 

That I had a thought which should not pass 
» my mouth. | 

That familiar but unintelligible sentence in Ps 119%, 

_ ‘T have seen an end of all perfection,’ is rendered, 

‘T have seen an end to every purpose.’ 


The ‘virtuous woman’ of Pr 31 becomes ‘a 
woman of valour’—which sounds very modern. 


The Milne verse, Ee en, faieh 
children’s addresses), i is translated, ‘The word 
_ Fortunately a’weight was discovered by Macalister | 
in Palestine which bore the inscription fz in old | 


along the side of mount Gilead.” 


of. filing was a pim for the mattocks, and for the — 


‘appear’ in Song 4! ma is ier dubious. | nf 
‘R.V. bases itself on the Arabic meaning of that. i 
“Thy hair is as a flock of goats, that lie 
But the words 4 
“along the side of” can hardly be derived from — 
the original.’ The new version has: ‘That trail 
down from mount Gilead.’ : a f 


root: 


All these changes are acceptable. But what is a 
to be said of the change which the Jewish editors 
make in Is 829? The words are, ‘To the law and 
to the testimony,’ and R.V. adds a point of ex- 
clamation to make the triumph of the invitation 


more emphatic. The translators of this new 


‘version carry on the previous sentence into this 


verse and the familiar challenge simply disappears. 
This is their translation: ‘And when they shall 
say unto you: “Seek unto the ghosts and the 
familiar spirits, that chirp and that mutter ; should 
not a people seek unto their God? on behalf of 
the living unto the dead for instruction and for 
testimony ?”’ ‘ 


al 


_ There is an epithet in St. Luke’s Gospel which 5 
has caused a little discomfort to those who have’ 
looked into its meaning. It occurs in Lk 7? 
(€vryu0s) and is translated in the A.V. ‘dear’— 
‘And a certain centurion’s servant, who was dear 
unto him, was. sick, and ready to die.’ The Re- 
visers retain ‘dear’ but acknowledge their uneasi- 
ness in the alternative marginal note, ‘ or precious 
to him, or honourable with him, a 

‘Honourable with him’ is very odd. But 
‘honourable’ is the meaning of the epithet, and 
its only meaning. It is an epithet which was re- 
served in Greek for men (or things) of established : 
position, and signified that they were held. in 
honour. Its most usual application was to. 


NT : TAU 
ye 


e centurion, it would have been applied properly. 
B tit is reeled fo) the centurion’s slave. 


@ ety . was applied to ihe centurion, but, by 


BD icsng to the slave. It could then mean only 


‘dear’ or ‘precious,’ and to make that meaning 
clearer St. Luke added ‘to him.’ 


Dr. 
retired from active service. If he had not, he 
could scarcely have been in a position to build 
a synagogue. As a retired officer he would be 
properly (and most probably) styled distinguished, 
or honourable. And he would be the more at 
: leisure to discover the worth of a slave and to give 
The translation would then. be, 


‘And the servant of a certain distinguished centurion 


him attention. 


C (or ‘of a centurion retired with honour”) was sick 
: and ready to die.’ And (if Dr. ABBorT is right) our 
New Testament lexicographers must remove the 
meaning ‘dear’ or ‘precious’ from their lexicons. 


: For in the only other place in which ‘precious’ 
is used as the translation of this word, the meaning 


is missed thereby and the translation is greatly to 
be regretted. That place is 1 Peter 24% The 
reference is to the stone which the builders ‘dis- 
allowed ’‘ disallowed indeed of men, but chosen 
of God, and precious,’ The point is not that it is 
precious, but that, ‘disallowed’ (that is, ‘ rejected ’) 
R.V.) by men, it is chosen by God and set in 
the place of honour. 


i What is the Church going to do with its 
“Chaplains? They are a small body, but they 


Universities 
-and ‘the situation is “ied. 


1, therefore, it had been applied by St. Luke to 


Such a 


ial Review, comes to the conclusion that 


AssoTr believes that the centurion had — 
_ tolerate the Prayer Book no longer. 


annot be called a feeble folk. It is said that | 


will probably be against the Chaplains. . 
demand the most dreaded of all revol 


country plerey will not need to ‘come up’ 
to defeat that motion. They can defeat it bs 
simply staying where they are. ~ 


The Chaplains are a small body. | But ‘they : 
not take defeat easily. For they have a 
body behind them. ‘They have behind the: 


the British Army, officer and soldier alike 
If the co 
clergy resolve to save the situation once m 
Spy sitting alt then—— ate 


likely to make themselves so ee é 
do not threaten disturbance from the British An 
The Archbishop of Dublin says that ‘only 
minority of our soldiers are accustomed to 
the Church as their spiritual home.’ After th 
War, if the country clergy ‘save the situation,’ t 
returned soldiers will: make no unpleasantness— 
only, the Archbishop’s minority will be smaller 


But what right have the Chaplains to demand 
reform of the Public Worship of God in the nam 
of the soldier? That question had better no 
asked. For the answer is overpowering. It may be 
found in a new book, containing seventeen papers 
by seventeen Chaplains, and edited by Canon 
F. B. Macnurt, himself one of the Senior 
Chaplains to the Forces. The title of the book is — 
The Church in the Furnace (Macmillan ; 5s. net). 


What right? The right of men, the HED of 
soldiers, and the right of Christ. 


7 ie ee 


experienced Christians. 
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The officers and privates of the British Army 
have the right to ask that the services and 
worship of the Church should be made suitable 
for them, because they too are men. The public 
worship of God, as directed by the Prayer Book, 
and actually now in use, is unsuitable. It is suit- 
able for saints, or at least for advanced and 
For other men it is not 


suitable. 


Listen to the Rev. E. Mitner-Wuits, M.A., 
Chaplain of King’s College, Cambridge, and 
Senior Chaplain to the Forces. ‘The Prayer- 
book as it stands is a volume that serves only 
those who are highly instructed in the Faith. 
Hardly a soldier carries a Prayer-book, because 
there is little in it he can use. We never guessed 


of old how removed it was from common wants ; 


nor how intellectual are its prayers and forms 
of devotion. Its climate to the simple, ardent 
Christian is often ice. The warm romance of 
man’s pilgrimage to God is absent from it, because 


it takes early stages for granted and can be used 


only by those who have ascended. many hills of | 


difficulty. How we have blushed for the incom- 
prehensibility even of the Collects !’ 


* 


Listen to the Rev. C. SALIssuRy WoopwarD, 
M.C., M.A.;Canon and Precentor of Southwark 
Cathedral. ‘The language of many of the prayers 
is out of date, and therefore unintelligible, if not 
actually misleading to the. majority. 
erred and strayed like lost sheep,” ‘Graft in our 
hearts,” “the continual dew of Thy blessing,” are 


meaningless phrases to dwellers in great cities; | 


“there is no health in us,” “thy saving health,” 
“the healthful spirit of thy grace,” have physical 


oy 


rather than spiritual associations for most; “in- 


estimable love,” ‘‘unfeignedly thankful,” “thy 


” “acknowledging our 


special grace preventing us, 
wretchedness,” “‘true and laudable service,” “sore 
let and hindered,” are but random examples of 
words which have passed out of current use and 
either lost or changed their meaning. So long as 


our prayers are couched in such language “ how 


“We have 
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shall he that occupieth the place of the unlearned — 
say ‘Amen,’ seeing he understandeth not what — 


thou sayest ?”’ 


And again: ‘The length of the Psalms pre- — 
scribed for daily use is another legitimate cause for 


criticism ; the average number of verses prescribed 
is forty, and when, in Morning Prayer, we add to 


| these some sixty verses in-the Canticles, we find 


ourselves singing a hundred verses in a single 


service. It is little wonder that many worshippers 
: se 


occupy :themselves before the clergy enter in 
reckoning the number of verses to be said or sung 
that morning, and breathe a sigh of relief when 
they find them to be below the average.’ 


a 


And once more, from the same writer: ‘The 
lessons are too long, they are often unedifying, and 


| they are frequently quite out of harmony with the’ 


teaching of the Church’s seasons. Few ordinary 
churchgoers can derive much help or comfort from 


listening to long passages from the Pentateuch or 


the historical books, or to isolated fragments from 


some complicated doctrinal argument of St. Paul. 
Simple minds must moreover be hopelessly con- 
fused by hearing an account of the Crucifixion of 
Our Lord read to them'on one of the Sundays 
after Easter, or by listening to the incidents 
which followed the Resurrection on a Sunday in 
Advent ; yet both are liable to occur, and do 
actually occur in the present year.’ 


Now it is open to the country clergy to say, if 


they care to say-anything, that the Prayer Book is 
suitable for them and for their present worshippers. 
It is open to them to ask why they should disturb 
use and wont, and perhaps mar ‘the incomparable 
beauty’ of the Book of Common Prayer, for the 
sake of men who never worshipped with them 
before the War and may never worship with them 
after. They may ask that question, but they will 
not rout the Chaplains with it. 


The Chaplains will still urge that the soldiers 


are soldiers. For this is a circumstance that has _ 


“3 


sreatly impresse d the Chaplains theses! It is 
er likely that the country: clergy do not realize 
1e fact ; ; it is certain that they do not feel it so 
Y orcibly. 

What is it to be a soldier? Ask the Chaplains. 
‘They cannot tell. Ask each of these seventeen 
experienced Chaplains, and not one of them will 
“be able to tell you. They know it. They feel it. 


_ But it is too wonderful for them. They cannot 
find words to conyey the wonder of it to another. | 


E hey know very well that these soldiers were men 


‘ ‘in civil life who—but let us hear what one of them 


4 


says about that. - r 


It is the Editor himself who speaks. ‘We have 
lived in closest comradeship with the young sub- 
altern who used only to think of his silk socks and 


the shape of his felt hat, his bank-account and his 


: 
; 


whose language would set an iceberg on fire, or || 


» 


revels ; and we have seen him changed into the 
platoon commander who thinks of everything but 
himself, and is ready at any moment to fling his 
life away in the doing of some deed of service for 


his men. We have mixed daily with the hard- 


bitten coal-miner or factory-worker from the North, © 


the vay labourer from some “haunt of ancient 
peace” in rural England, with a head as hard as 
the sun-baked clay in which he digs trenches in 
summer to resist a counter-attack. They seemed 
_ in old days incapable of anything but rebelliously 
or listlessly following the dull routine of daily 
work with its parenthesis of often gross or hurid 
recreations. But now we know what fortitude 
and chivalry, courage and charity, fidelity and 
devotion lay: waiting beneath the forbidding 
surface, for the demand which has made them 
the magnificent men we have seen fighting in 
the trenches, marching up to the attack and 
booking orders for Hun helmets, 
invisible in the white bandages which swathe 
their tortured bodies in Casualty Clearing Stations 
or Base Hospitals.’ 


or almost 


i What do the country clergy say to that? Do 


| petrified by theological use, if we strip the things 


‘little attraction for them,’ he added: 
| practical Christianity of the trenches is very real 


fhe ‘still ask, What Cane Le they? The 
Chaplains will not be utterly routed even then. 
They have one argument left. It is the right of 
Christ. For now the Chaplains claim that the — 
religion of the soldier, and not the religion of | 
the country clergy, is the religion of Christ. 


When the Archbishop of Dublin confessed that 
‘only a minority of our soldiers are accustomed 
look to the Church as their spiritual home, and 
organized institutions of the Christian religion have 
‘But ‘the 


faithfulne Ss, 


are great 


and very . widespread. 
cheerfulness, 
qualities.’ 


Patience, 
unselfishness: these 


Great qualities? They are the Apostolic vine 
‘ Instead’—it is now Canon ‘J. O. HANNaAy who es 
speaks (you will know him better perhaps as the 
novelist, ‘George A. Birmingham *\—‘ Instead of 
making his own list of virtues,’ says Mr. Hannay, 
‘the Archbishop might have taken almost the 
whole of St. Paul’s list of the fruits of the Spiri C 
Our soldiers—that is to say the best part of the 
young manhood of the Empire—possess in high | 


degree just these virtues, love, joy, peace, long~ 
suffering, gentleness, goodness, meekness. This 
sounds like a paradox, for of all such catalogues 
none, surely, is at first sight -less military than 
St. Paul’s. But if we take the Apostle’s words 
and translate them into a language which is not 


meant of the reverent draperies of ancient pieties, 
we see at once that instead of being a paradox 
this is a simple statement of fact. By love St. 
Paul meant more than comradeship ; but he did 
mean comradeship, which elsewhere he calls. 
brotherly love. 
Is peace—the inward peace which exists in spite — 


In joy we recognize cheerfulness. 


of war—anything else than an outlook upon life 
untroubled by repining and fear? Long-suffering — 
is surely the power of enduring, unrebelliously, y 
hardship and even injustice. Gentleness and 
goodness are seen in unselfish, untiring care for 


a weak and suffering. . 
ness, the ready subordination of personal will ‘to 
- the will of others, is the inward’ spirit of discipline ? 
St. Paul would surely have recognized his list 
translated thus ; though it is no doubt harder for 
a us, coated with the quickly-hardening varnish of 
_ conventional religiousness, to recognize the fruits 
of the Spirit in lives which display everywhere 
ei endurance, calm, 


comradeship, cheerfulness, 


e e kindliness, and discipline.’ 


3 “What will the country clergy say to that ? 


. -Yes—what will the country clergy say to that? 
And when we speak of the country clergy we mean, 
and have meant all along, every clergyman, priest, 
minister, or pastor in the land. What if the 
religion of Christ is to be found outside the 
Church of Christ? He said, ‘There 
; ‘in, the presence of the angels of God over ;one 
sinner that repenteth more than over sete’ and 
That 
What 
if they are repentant—these Pauline virtues of 


eae nine just persons who need no repentance.’ 
the soldiers are sinners, there is no doubt. 


theirs being as it were the sign of repentance? 
~And- ‘what if the Prayer-book saints are such as 
_ have never needed repentance? 


What zs a saint? There is not a more beautiful 
word in the English language, nor one that is more 
despised and spat upon. You ask the soldier what 
: a saint is and he will tell you to read ‘ Holy Willie’s 
Prayer’ and think of Holy Willie. But you ask 
_ the Chaplain, and you get another answer. 


_ Seventeen Chaplains of the Church of England 
‘have been asked already. They did not consult 
with one another, but wrote independently. Yet 
they agreed in their definition of a saint. Now 
Es let us turn to two Presbyterian Chaplains. The 
4 Rey. Norman Mac tean, D.D. (of the Church of 
Scotland) and the Rev. J. R. P. Scrater, D.D. 
(of the United Free Church of Scotland) have 
‘together written a book about God and the Soldier | 


Is it not true that meek- 


is joy. 


(Hodder estouleon: 38. ed! net). 
they have directly and deliberately set pense 


to answer the question, What is a saint ? 


"They say that this tree also is known by its 


fruits. The first fruit is Selfcontrol. 


take the exaggerated form of asceticism—some- 


times the asceticism of the Catholic, sometimes the 
asceticism of the Puritan—but if it is self-control, 


I€ may. i 


it’ counts for saintship. Self-control is the first — ; 


and most unmistakable mark of the Chaplain’s 
saint. 


And he finds it’ in the soldier.’ 
sent us to Holy Willie; the Chaplain sends us to 
the soldier himself. 
soldiers much encouragement for the idea that 
On 
the contrary, it is remarkable to discover how 


control, of appetite is not part of the ideal. 


‘You will not find amongst 


The soldier a 


highly the mastery of the flesh is respected. Here 


and there, in the Army as out of it, men may be 
met with who “sit in the seat ‘of the scorner,” 


and deride what they call the ethics of the vicar- 


age; but they are rarer than might be imagined. 
For the most part, our men have a high thought 
of purity, and are quite certain that a worthy 
religious life cannot be maintained without it.’ - 


The next fruit of this tree is Courage. 
bravery — there is certainly no need to prove 
laboriously that the men in the field bring forth 
that fruit. But how is it one of the fruits of 
sainthood? Because it is one of the fruits of the 
character of Christ. ‘Some one has related that 
a Japanese General was given the Gospels to read 
for the first time, and after he had perused them, 
he was asked what was the quality in Jesus Christ 
that struck him most. 


“His bravery,” 
reply.’ r 


But courage moves upward to a virtue nobler 
still. For courage at its highest merges into 


. fortitude, which is a mark of natures that are 


noble indeed. Botticelli, seen through Ruskin’s 
eyes, has the right way of it, when he paints his | 


Courage, . 


was the _ 


4 


Fates as the sword: hilt, and whose spirit 
again will shake itself free from its fatigue, if the 
_ bugle calls to battle. 


z 


5 Now ‘after this manner, in amazing measure, are 

_ our soldiery. Their Endurance, their purposeful 
4 good cheer, their absurd habits of grumbling 
about everything that is of no moment and 
a thereby keeping their minds off the trials that 
‘ might unnerve them, their grim will to carry on— 
_ these are the facts that again and again impress 
the observer, and bring to his lips, as a humble 
__and sincere expression of his thought, the words : 


“ By the living God that made you 


q Self-mastery, bravery, endurance —and then 
_ Charity. ‘Some months ago, the present writer’ 
_ (Dr. Mactean or Dr. ScLaTer, we are not told 


which), ‘the present writer happened to have. 


occasion to take his walks abroad on a somewhat 
dismal French road. The usual mud abounded, 

and a rain was descending which would have 

done credit to the Hebrides. At the side of the 
_ road a military waggon was drawn up, and upon 
. ‘it two men seemed to be engaged in violent 
__ altercation. A nearer inspection proved that one 
- -of them had lost his overcoat and was, apparently, 
shivering and unwell. His friend was searching 
the outlying regions of a soldier’s vocabulary— 
regions more vivid than refined—to describe the 
folly the other had displayed in mislaying so 
useful a garment on such a day; and ended his 
_ tirade by saying, ““’Ere—put my coat on.” With 

the hands of compulsion he forced his companion 
i bo take the covering, and himself proceeded. to 
get wet, the while he chanted his desire that some 
one should take him home to dear old Blighty. 
The ritual, ee the act, so to speak, was scarcely 


Fs 


Selflessness. . 


a You’ re a Detter man than I am, Gunes Dhin!”? 


-come back, and to all optimistic prophec 


afterwards. 


‘JT live, yet not I, but Christ’; 


. 


‘And the soldier is selfless. 


‘Many une 


turned a deaf ear. ‘‘ But,” he said, “I don’t 
It’s going to be a better world for the aS 


9 


answer. The marks of a saint, she says, are two 
—likeness to Christ, and readiness to find sait 
And what is that but selfless nes 

and then letters 
to Romans, Corinthians, Ephesians — man 
them just recovered from unnamable vices—ar 
the superscription of every letter, ‘To the Sa 
First self lost in Christ and then self found in 
And this, say the Chaplains, i 
the soldier. Courage, endurance, charity, that is 
likeness to Christ, and all quite unconscious, _ 
whereby the Chaplains are often led to speak of 
the ‘unconscious religion’ of the soldiers. And 
then the discovery of other saints, for no soldier 
doubts for a moment the loyalty of his comrades _ 


ship in others. 


other saints. 


y 
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nations not a few. . 


“of units. 
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—their bravery, their charity, their high fortitude. 
‘A chaplain has reported that a story of treachery 
on the part of some man once went a a 
battalion, and the men spoke of it with bated 
breath, as of a horror too dire to be contem- 
plated.’ 
I saw a Saint.—How canst thou tell that he 
Thou sawest was a Saint p— 
I saw one like to Christ so luminously 
By patient deeds of love, his mortal taint 
Seemed made his groundwork for humility. 


a Profane 


2 
By G. BUCHANAN Gray, 
O.p TESTAMENT EXEGESIS IN 


‘Au! Assyria, the rod of my anger. Against a 


profane nation 7 send him, and against the people - 


with whom.I am wroth I command him. But he 
meaneth not so, nor thus doth his heart devise ; 
but to destroy is in his heart, and to cut off 
. . For he saith, By the strength 
of my own hand have I wrought, and by my 


wisdom, for I have discernment” (Is 10% ® 7- 18), 


The prophets, it has been said with substantial 
correctness, concerned themselves primarily and 


mainly not with individuals, but with nations. 


And in this lay in part a limitation, in part the 
secret, of their power. If a nation consists, as it 
does, of individuals, to neglect or too greatly to 
subordinate the reformation or uplifting of the 
individuals must render any national ethic in- 
effective, and the achievement by the nation of 
any high moral ideal impossible. No state com- 
posed of morally low individuals can be itself an 
embodiment of a lofty moral ideal. 

On the other hand, a nation is more than the 
sum of the individuals ; ‘and has, as such, functions 
that could not be performed by a mere ¢ongeries 
But the two functions are not morally 
inconsistent ; reasons of state must not in national 
affairs replace morality; and a nation composed 
of moral individuals cannot make non-moral or 
immoral state action its ideal. Much of the 
abiding value of Hebrew prophecy rests on the 


<p. 


M.A., D.Litr., D.D., PRorEssoR oF HEBREW AND 


And ie he marked me downcast bated, abi, 
Where foul I sat and faint, 

Then more than ever Christ-like kindled he; 
And welcomed me as I had been a saint, 
Tenderly stooping low to comfort me. 
Christ bade him, ‘Do thou likewise.’ Where- 

fore he . 
Waxed zealous to acquaint 
His soul with sin and sorrow, if so be 
He might retrieve some latent saint :-— 
‘Lo, I, with the child God hath given to me!” 


(ations. 


MANSFIELD COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


testimony of the prophets that, though the function 
of the nation may be other than that of the indi- 
vidual, it is not so different that the nation ought 
to be less religious or less moral. It is the con- 
viction of the prophets that the nation no less than 
the individual was made by God for divine ends, 
and for the conscious and willing achievement of 

those ends; the profane nation, like a profane 

individual, is one that lives and works with a 

practical disregard of this fact. It was the aim of 
the prophets .to turn, in the first instance, their 
own nation from its profanity by clothing in fresh 

and vivid imagery the disregarded idea that nations. 
were made by God for divine ends, and by 

pointing out what seemed to them evidence of 
God’s working in and through the wayward and 

unruly lives of nations in such a way that His. 
ends should not be ultimately frustrated. 

The narratives of Genesis, using and transform- 
ing the ancient stories of another race, leave an 
indelible impression of the idea that God made 
man; neither there nor elsewhere in the Bible is. 
the truth of that idea demonstrated by argument 
after the manner of a modern treatise on apolo- 
getics; nevertheless the idea in and through the 
stories is clothed with power. The prophets are 
less easily read, and are in consequence liable to 
leave upon the modern reader—it was different 
with the ancient hearer—an impression far less. 


ouble to. fae as petra an impression as may 
be of the prophetic idea embodied in these verses, 
and to see its relation to our own circumstances, 
_ and its incompatibility with certain other ideas 
_ that make loud claim to rule the thought and 
action of the present and immediate future—ideas 
_ the truth of which is just as little formally proved 
___as the idea of the prophets. ° 
Isaiah, when he wrote these words, had lived 
through years filled with experience of the bitter 
and brutal savagery of war, such as we have had 
these three years past and more. And he had 
seen, as we have seen, new and more imposing 
forms of brutality added to the ancient barbarities 
_ of war. It was already old custom to enslave 


captives, to sack and to burn, wantonly to dis- 


honour in life’ and to’ desecrate in death; but 
Assyria in its last and most famous period of 
_ military power. and conquest, which began as 
Isaiah was approaching manhood, had added fresh 
horrors to war by its wholesale and permanent 
deportations of conquered peoples from one ex- 
-tremity of its empire to the other. 

When we used to read these prophetic descrip- 
tions of war, they left us comparatively cold: war 
had not come very near to us, and these worst 
barbarities at least seemed to belong to uncivilized 
races that had passed away. War, we said, has 
become humanized ; there, too, the Christian spirit 
has left its mark. And even in the midst of the 
present war, and after we had become familiar with 
most of its worst horrors, one of the most dis- 
tinguished and sympathetic of German Biblical 
scholars has drawn the contrast between ancient 
and modern warfare. ‘Ancient war,’ he writes, 
‘was especially terrible because it was waged, not 


as by us between army and army, but between . 


people and people. It was then a matter of 
course that all property of the vanquished fell to 
the victor; the captives, 
- became subject to his violence and caprice; and 
such booty was a chief end of ancient warfare. 
The conquered country, also, if it could not 
be retained, was horribly devastated. So much 
the more fiercely flamed out the hatred of people 
against people.’1 The toné and temper of Professor 
Gunkel throughout his book is admirable ; and we 
can follow him once and again as he seks his way 
1 Hermann *Gunkel, /svaelitisches Heldentum and Kriegs- 
_frimmigheitim A.T, Gottingen, 1916. 


women and children, 


“Alen: hisher ‘ohvistian ee heheh: He Ola 
‘Testament in much of its attitude towards war but 
dimly anticipates. But we can only marvel at the — 
remoteness from the realities of the present war 
which allows him, on. the grounds which he alleges, 
to distinguish ancient from modern warfare a 
waged by his own nation. To us who h 
_watched the desolation of Belgium and Serbia 
'befote advancing, the wanton destruction of the 
fruit trees of France, before retiring German 
armies, the sacking of cities, the treatment of 
civilian populations, culminating in deportations 
that are scarcely to be distinguished from organ 
ized slavery, the distinction has worn thin. W 
are happier than Isaiah in this that we have no 
witnessed so great a progress on the part of 
Germany, towards universal conquest as Assyri 
had made ; but we have seen enough to be una 
‘to read the lines in which Isaiah depicts th 
temper and conduct of Assyria without feeling its. 
applicability to the will, if not to the achievement, 
of Germany : 


My hand reached as to a nest 7 peeing 
To the wealth of the peoples ; i 
And as one gathereth eggs 
I have gathered the whole earth ; 
And there was none (left) that fluttered wine Aa 
Or opened mouth or chirped (Is 10%). 


It is almost impossible to read this and other 
descriptions of the brutality and the haughty self 
confidence of Assyria, denying the right of other — 
nations to life and independence, without thinking — 
of its modern analogue. But there is in this no 
great value or guidance for ourselves. If we 
would gain guidance we must look a little more 
closely at Isaiah’s judgment of Assyria in relation 
to Israel, and then we may: discern a double 
application of his thought to our own circum- 
stances, and our duty in the midst of them. 

Isaiah singles out three features of the political 
and social life of his time for interpretation. First, _ 
he turns to his own country. It was the state of 
this, seen in the light of a vision of God, that made 
him a prophet. Against the holiness of God his 
people seemed the very darkness of sin. God 
required justice in the state and social righteous- 
ness, and what he saw was injustice rampant, and 
man wronging man. It is quite improbable that 
there was actually more injustice and social wrong 
in Israel than in other states of the time. But 
that was not the point. Isaiah was judging his 


“people not by the standard of other One but 
_. by the standard of God’s revealed will. 


wrong and injustice that prevailed, prevailed. in 


The - 


spite of a higher conscience and, at least as it 


seemed to him, of a better past. Sion had once 
been a city full of justice; it was now the home of 
rulers who themselves broke the laws and con- 
sorted with those who plundered: those who 
should have executed even-handed justice re- 
_ ceived, and even went in search of bribes, as the 
price of allowing the strong to oppress with im- 
punity the weak. And the corruption had ex- 
ended to all classes. . Israel, such was the 
‘standing prophetic doctrine, was the people of 
God’s peculiar choice that they might be holy as 
He was holy: instead they had become foul as 
the storied cities of the plain; their rulers were 
as the rulers of Sodom, their people bad as the 
people of Gomorrah. In a word, the people had 
refused to fulfil the end for which they had been 
created and chosen, and that is what Isaiah means 

‘in the present passage by calling them profane. 
But a nation made for God’s end could not be 
allowed at will to pursue an opposite end. An 
unruly child must be whipped ; and Israel must be 
chastised. And this correction of Israel Isaiah 
saw in the second feature of the political life of his 
‘time—the irresistible western advance of Assyria, 
he subjection of Israel and Judah. Assyria was 
‘the rod used by God in His righteous anger to 

correct his wayward child—lIsrael. 

_ But twenty years’ experience of Assyria, and 
Isaiah had had fully that when these words were 
written, had brought to the Clear light of day 
another feature of political life—the nature of 
Assyrian conquest. It went far beyond correction, 
and it involved other-nations as well as Judah. It 
was a ruthless, immoral force in action, entirely 
regardless of any rights or of the welfare of the 
_ conquered peoples. Assyria, even more than Israel, 

acted as if there were no moral end in history. 
_ That, in brief, is how Isaiah read the history of 
_ his own time, and God’s action in it. In particular 
he was faced with the problem of two profane 
- nations—profane not in the sense that either 
disregarded what passed as religion, for Israel 
loaded God’s altars with sacrifices, and Assyria 
showed no lack of recognition of Asshur and its 
other gods; but profane, because both alike 
disregarded the things that were nearest to the 

heart of God—justice, righteousness, humanity. 
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Thus we may see hal it is ‘not wise to read. Al 
these words merely to discover an analogy between a 
Assyria and Germany, and to reach the melancholy 
conclusion that there is less difference than we 


once thought between ancient and modern 
warfare. 

For push the rst and perhaps. 2 more obvious 
analogy a little further, and, though it very quickly 
breaks down, as we shall see, it has something to 
suggest. If Germany is Assyria, are we Israel ? 
And if we are Israel, are we free from the pro- 
fanity which Isaiah found in Israel? Or is God 
correcting us? Had we before the war no social 
wrongs in our midst? Was there in us no failure 
to reach a worthy standard of social justice, no 


declining towards the standard of Gomorrah? On 


this point, some facts speak loudly, and it willbe 


well if we let them speak home. How exactly 


Isaiah, even before he was disillusioned, expected 


Assyria not merely to chastise but to correct Israel 
we cannot say; but we can in certain directions 
see how war is correcting or might correct us. 
Before the war we were familiar with lurid pictures 


of the way in which the country was moving to 
‘ruin because the national budget was rising to 
£200,000,000 to meet the expenses of new social. 


legislation. Now we find the budget passing 
beyond tenfold that figure, and we refuse to 
admit that we are ruined. Whether the much 
discussed and much criticised social legislation was 
on thé right or wisest lines, this is not the place to 
inquire. But if, after the war, we fail to seek the 


‘best path of social reform, or if the path becomes 


clear, and we make the plea that we are saddled 
with debt an excuse for refusing to follow it, we 
shall be refusing our correction and returning to 
our profanity. Again, wealth during the war has 
flowed into fresh channels; unhappily it has 
flowed unequally: it has produced a class, or 


‘numerous individuals, who can find no better tse 


for it, in these days of national stress and strain, 
than to squander it on amusements, unnecessary 
acquisitions and costly dinners. But it has also 
flowed, modestly now, into innumerable homes 
where before the war intermittent and _ ill-paid 


labour provided but a bare and inadequate exist- 


ence. Complaint is sometimes made of the 
extravagant waste of the larger and unwonted 
wealth in these humbler homes; and there doubt- 
less has been some such waste, and it is to be 
desired that in every class and home the utmost 


larger earnings, but of what exists for the time 


_ being, of greater regularity and security of income. 


- Once again, if we show ourselves indifferent after 


‘ 


international ideals. 


 enslaving civil populations. 


overcoming it. 
is not in such a position ; 
co-operation of our Allies, we hope to emerge 


the war to the value and need of regularity of 
employment and security of livelihood, we shall be 
returning to our profanity. . 
And now I turn to the other season of 
‘Isaiah’s judgment to our own time. I said just 


now that any analogy between Israel and England 
_ quickly breaks down, and it does so for this 


reason: Judah in relation to Assyria was an 
entirely negligible power, entirely incapable of 
standing up to it, and much more incapable of 
England in relation to Germany 
if God so will, with the 


superior. But in that case we shall do well to 
consider Isaiah’s judgment on Assyria in relation 
to ourselves. If Germany is comparable in might 
to Assyria, so too are we. In Isaiah’s eyes Israel’s 
profanity was displayed in its internal life, Assyria’s 
profanity in its external exercise of power: 
Assyria—I am still simply attempting to interpret 


Isaiah’s thought—Assyria up to a point was- 


fulfilling God’s end, was the instrument for realiz- 
ing the divine purpose of correcting Israel. The 
profanity of Assyria lay in this that it used the 
occasion of fulfilling a divine purpose to pursue 
its own most undivine ends of wanton conquest 
and brutal spoliation. .Now it surely ought to give 
us room for thought that in the first respect we are 
even as Assyria. We believe that we are the 
instruments of God in defence of justice as 
between nation and nation, and in the promotion 
of a state of things in which the nations of Europe, 
or rather we may now say of the world, great and 
small may each fulfil the divine purpose for them- 
selves, And here again there is the possibility of 


our becoming profane, not now like Israel within, 


but like Assyria in our external policy, in our 
And the risk is none the less 
because it is subtle. We may hope we should not 
yield to the temptation, if we had the power, of 
But there are other 
ways of outrunning the particular divine purpose 


_ which we believe we are fulfilling in this war, and 


a so opposing er higher purposes of G 


“What hist frost Sudan of wealth has 
_ shown is how great is the value not so much of 


said now. 


‘by and in which alone those future judgme 


lasting in their effect. It is exceedingly difficu 
descend here to Particulars, for pei Bele ng. 


justified us in entering but made it our ae 
duty to enter on this war? 
commercial policy be! justifiable ? a 
question, but not to argue it. 
Such a policy, if necessary, 
merely be one form, and a miserable f 
inconclusive peace. It might under certa 
ditions be necessary for a time, but it is 


frustrating the ae divine - 
nations should serve and enrich one another, 


be rightly made. We must constantly rem 
that,the morality of the state rests on the t 
and action of the individuals composing it 
that the followers of Christ must each indi 


himself and to welcome and encourage 
others, and not least in those who Delonas t 
nations now opposed to us. 

There is one profound difference bety 
ancient and modern warfare. Ancient natio 
fought, owing no ‘allegiance to a common ( 
and Ruler of all nations. Assyria, though see) 
to Isaiah to oyerstep the commission of 
recognized no God to whom the visne of 
nations were as sacred as its own. But mo 
nations profess at least to recognize ‘such a 
common Ruler of them all. One of the effect 
of this, the solemn Te Deums of opposing nation 
for victories over one another, has often been 
made the subject of satire. And yet the hope 
the future rests in giving to this belief vital power, 
and in approaching all national settlements an 
inter-relations in the spirit and temper which it 
ought to bring. The duty lies on each of us, t 
the utmost of our power, of extending’ 
deepening this belief, this spirit and temper, and 
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it may encourage us in our hope for the future to 
realize that this duty is not even now entirely 
unrecognized or unperformed in Germany. I will 
close, therefore, with the expression given to the 
belief to which I have just referred in the closing 
words of Professor Gunkel’s recent book. He- 
cites that noble prophecy in which by substituting 


the names of modern nations we obtain an ideal 
such as we do well tocherish. The prophet’s words 


are these : 


In that day Israel will be a third, 
Along with Egypt and Assyria, 
A blessing. in the midst of the earth 
Which Yahweh of Hosts hath blessed, saying : 
' Blessed is my people, Egypt, 
And Assyria, the work of my hands, 
_And Israel my inheritance. \ 


f 


Thus, says Professor Gunkel, ‘ recognition of the 


Riterature. 


HAZELL. 


 -Hazewr’s ANNUAL is now issued jointly at the 


ore 


Oxford University Press and by Messrs. Hodder 


oy & Stoughton, and it goes by the title of Zhe New 
Hazell and Almanack (5. 


net). The editor 
(T. A. Ingram, M.A., LL.D.) is giving’ himself 
body and soul to make it indispensable. And 
now this year’s issue, divided as it is into the two 


: great sections of Peace and War, contains so much 
-information—well-digested, well-arranged, well-pre- 


sented information—on everything connected with 
the welfare of the Empire, and on everything con- 
nected with the War, whether in the Empire or 
out of it, that we should like to see the man 
who can do without it. 

The interest of some sections is immense— 


the section on ‘ Aviation in 1917,’ for example, 
ending, as the other sections do, with a first-rate 


bibliography. 
The price has been slightly raised, but it is 
amazing value for the money. 


STOPFORD BROOKE. 


The Life and Letters of Stopford Brooke have 
been edited by his son-in-law, Lawrence Pearsall 
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equal rights of nations, and, therefore, peace on 
earth, is the last thought of the Old Testament 
religion. The hope that to Israel the empire of 
the world will one day fall, that fervent hope of 
the Jewish heart, here finds a place no more. 
And yet the prophet has not abandoned the 
thought of a kingdom of God... . But’the ideal of 

a military world power yields place to the thought + 
of a peaceful dominion of the Spirit. So, then, 
may the Christian nations of Europe, too, when, 
please God, the present world war is ended, once 
again reflect that there is a higher aim than violent 
subjection. And may our people even in victory 
not forget that there are many nations on earth, 

all of them a thought of God, each possessing its 
own individual right and reason. for being. For, 

as in the social, so also in the political sphere, the 
end of strife is righteousness.’ 


is 


Jacks, M.A., LL:D., D.D., Principal of Manchester 
College, Oxford (Murray ; 2 vols., 15s. net). 

Stopford Brooke was an artist. That one word 
explains every act of his life; it-explains himself. 
It is true that he did not begin to paint till he was 
nearly sixty, but then he painted straightaway and 
had his pictures hung immediately. The art he 
practised all his life was preaching. He was an 
artist in the pulpit. Speaking of his home in 
London (No. 1 Manchester Square) Dr., Jacks 
says: ‘Had a stranger been suddenly introduced 
and asked to guess the calling of the master he 
would have said “artist” immediately. "On learn- 
ing that he was a clergyman the stranger might 
have experienced a momentary surprise. But 
there would have been no ultimate incredulity. 
With a little patience hé would have found the 
true perspective, and perhaps read much of the 
story which these pages have endeavoured to tell. 
I think he would have concluded with some such. 
reflexion as this: “Ifa clergyman is to be also an 
artist it is well that he should be the kind of artist 
which the contents of this house reveal: - For there 
is nothing here that is not excellent.”’ 

He was not a theologian. His volumes of 
sermons are many, but there is no theology in 
them. Let no one say that they will perish while 


is oan 
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oks of ferary: criticism mil lage 
last together. For they are all together the 
eation of the imagination. Does this account 
or his secession from the Church of England? 
He seceded on doctrine—eternal punishment, 
miracle, the incarnation—but he never studied the 
evidence in favour of these doctrines. They did 
4 not appeal to his imagination, and what did not 
appeal to his imagination he disliked, and what he 
disliked he would have nothing to do with is—as 
_ is the way of artists always. 

He did not enjoy Newman.. ‘Everything is 
- settled by logic, and his conscience obeys what 


he calls and believes to be right, but which, in . 


reality, is his logical conclusion from premises 
_which he assumes. His progress to Rome is the 
_ march not of faith, but of reasoning; and he took 

his own prdcess of thought to be the driving of 
God.’ He did not appreciate George Eliot. 

‘George Eliot at root was a Philistine. She was 
an artist dy the way, and never a real one. She 
- had great human sympathy, she had keen observa- 
~ tion and she had a fine intellect, and over and 


-above, she could put what she felt, observed, and- 


thought into form, but the predominance of in- 
tellect in her, or shall I say the predominance 

_ she chose—most foolishly—to give it, spoilt her 
formative power, and again and again made her 
commonplace. Above all, it gave that tone to 
her work, which more and more increased upon 
her—of teaching rather than feeling, of frs¢ think- 
ing and ¢hemw feeling a matter out, and of a con- 
sequent tentativeness in all she did—which is 
wholly apart from the work of a true artist. And 
‘I think she felt this herself. She-ought to have 

- followed her heart alone. Then she might have 
- been truly great in art.’ 
Principal Jacks calls him a mystic. And 
“certainly he had curious dealings with Nature, 
‘ which first he personified and then apparently 
- worshipped. There were times when he ran close 
to being what hé more than once quotes as if he 
wished to be—‘a Pagan suckled in a creed out- 
worn ’—so much does he make of Nature (with 
a capital N) and so little consequently of the 
Christ of God. He even declares once: ‘Nature 
“now amuses me more than humanity—what she 
does, not how or why she does it. Therefore 
; I feel with you that out of London and in 
the woods, but with racing streams always in 
7 ee is the better life, and I hope I may 


ane 


“hey on 
I die.’ 


Kelly is orthodox. 


tore) it in full and idence possession. before 


But we doubt if this is mysticism. ‘The 
immediate sense of the presence of God, the 
living God—that is the note of mysticism. But 
here that place is taken by the imaginativ. 
creation of a presence which is felt most surely in 
running water. How is it that he who knew his 
Browning so well and (in spite of Browning’s 
tellectualism) could appreciate so highly, missed — 
the warning elsewhere and in ‘A Bean-stripe’ 
against the worship of the lower, the servant, the 
mere instrument, when the great God Himself wa 
there to accept it and absorb it ? ts 


Suppose thou visit our lord Shalim-Shah, 
Bringing thy tribute as appointed. ‘Here — 
Come I to pay my due!’ Whereat one slave - 
Obsequious spreads a carpet for thy foot, — 
His fellow offers sweetmeats, while a third 
Prepares a pipe: what thanks or praise have. 
~they ? . 
Such as befit prompt service. Gratitude 
Goes’ past them to the Shah whose gracious 
nod 
Set all the sweet civility at work. 


er 


But it Is a wonderful biography for ° ‘utter 
attractiveness. 


THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 


Is it possible to make a synopsis readable, and 
not only readable but entrancing? The Rev. Alfred 
Davenport Kelly, M.A., of the Society of the 
Sacred Mission, has done it. His book, with the 
title Values of the Christian Life (S.P.C.K.; 7s. 6d. — 
net), is simply a Synopsis of Christian Doctrine. — 
It is divided up into chapters and sections, all — 
numbered and furnished with headings, after the 
most approved methods of instruction; and yet — 
it is a book of the most unusual and absorbing — 
interest. What is the explanation? The explana-— 
tion is that Mr. Kelly has put himself, his own 
conviction, his own personality, into every chapter, 
every section, and every sentence. 

The first result is that the notion, so.popular at — 
present and so pandered to, that only departure 
from the doctrine of the Christian Creeds can — 
attract attention, is knocked on the head. Mr. | 
His theology is the theology of 


Niczea. All that he does, all the novelty that he is 
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guilty of, is to put it sino Hieploniiaes of to-day and 
to emphasize certain somewhat overlooked aspects 
of it. Three aspects in particular he emphasizes. 
They are thus expressed and approved of by Mr. 
William Temple, who writes the Preface to the 
Book: ‘(r) Self-perfection is not the true end of 
_ human life, whereas half, or perhaps nine-tenths, 
of popular devotional books assume that it is; (2) 
_ Christ is not only a revealer of the truth about 
God, but is God manifested ; (3) Reason has the 
right, and indeed the duty, to. inquire into all 
rf questions and determine all answers, though, of 
course, it has to work upon experience and cannot 
manufacture its own data.’ 
i On one doctrine only is Mr. Kelly disappoint- 
‘ing. But it is the central doctrine of the Atone- 
ment. He has made the mistake of taking over 
-Moberly’s curious speculations ‘about Christ’s 
vicarious penitence. That is the only theory that 
‘he has not made his own. And the result is 
unfortunate. He is compelled to admit as 
saying that ‘the objector has the best of the case.’ 
But he makes one thing clear. We shall never 
be able to find a satisfactory reason for the 
-vicariousness of Christ’s work until we obtain a 
_ better doctrine of the Universe. That doctrine 
is the most urgent need of our ae both theologi- 
. cally and peony 


es) 

LETTERS OF NEWMAN. 

A yolume of the Correspondence of John Henry 

Newman with John Keble and Others, 1839-1845, 

has been edited at the Birmingham Oratory, 

(Longmans; 158. net). It is an addition to the 
two volumes of letters edited by Anne Mozley, 

and makes that work more nearly complete .and 
more fully illustrative of Newman’s puzzling mind 

_and peculiar experience. For not only are there 


sometimes also a letter is given in its entirety here, 
only a part of which is found in -the. earlier 
collection. 

Apart from Newman himself, the interest is not 
intense. A vast host of his correspondents are 
already forgotten—gone for ever into the devour- 
3 ing mouth of that monster of monsters, the un- 
: historical past. At the Birmingham Oratory their 
names are preserved, as ticketed documents are 
preserved in a lawyer’s office, and the necessary 
information is supplied in footnotes. But they 


A) 


letters here which ought to have been there, but - 


will never any more gos Pi of Be fife of the a 
world. Not only so. A great change has come 
over the attitude of the world to the things that — 
were counted most important in those days, and i 
to the controversies into which men threw them- — 
selves with so much zeal. 
And yet more. <A great and welcome ‘change j 
has come over the spirit of controversy itself. It 
is not clear that that change is recognized yet at — 
the Birmingham Oratory. Certainly the criticism — 


that must be passed on the’ editing of the book is 


just this, that its controversial tone and temper is 
out of date. A single example will suffice. 

‘Thomas Mozley had just taken over from 
Newman the editorship of the British Critic. 
Under his tolerant and genial auspices, this 
Review practically became, the organ of the 
extreme men, such as Ward and Oakeley. His 
first number (July 1841) led off with a contribu- 
tion for which Newman had declined to be 
responsible. This was Oakeley’s famous article 
on Bishop Jewel, of which it is enough to say — 
here that more than anything else it marked the 
parting of the ways between the old and new 
school of Tractarians. The editor’s own contri- 
bution was a castigation of Dr. Faussett, the Lady’ 
Margaret Professor of Divinity, for a blatant piece — 
of rhetoric which he had just shot off against — 
Tract 90. It was a castigation having the 
supreme felicity of being very witty and richly - 
deserved. The victim, of course, could not have © 
liked it, and Pusey, Keble, and Newman felt that it 
transgressed the bounds of charity. But nearly 
every one else seems thoroughly to have enjoyed 
it. The passage which it was such a relief to — 
Newman to learn was not intended to be physically 
personal, is as follows: _ , 

‘He[Dr. Faussett] confesses to a great aificitiy 
in mere reading, not to speak of understanding 
what he reads. Two or three pages of quotation 
or argument he speaks of as a “flong,” “ weari- 
some,” “tedious,” “ perplexing,” “irksome task” ; 
“a prolixity well calculated to bewilder the reader. 
and cause him to lose the thread of a disjointed ' 
argument”; “an entangled web of sophistical 
reasoning.” So often do such expressions recur, 
that one is painfully reminded at every other 
page of headache, plethora, drowsiness, vertigo, 
depression of -spirits, and other apoplectic 
symptoms. Knowing, therefore, the extreme © 
difficulty some people find in mental operations, — 

er 
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int, we “mig hits a some explanation | 
necessary.’ : ‘ 

- But we must not leave the book on a note of 
disapproval. A fair example of the way in which 
it supplements Miss Mozley’s volumes is ,the 
following. It is also a fair-vision of Newman’s 
affection for his friends. ‘On September 12 
_ Newman wrote a long letter to Keble which has 
been published by Miss Mozley with the omission 
of the two concluding paragraphs. Any reasons 
for withholding the first of these which may have 
been felt in 1890 have certainly lapsed by now. 
The second is merely one of the many touching 


Pusey, and his anxious forebodings, too well 


young Puseys. 
. ‘With you I have but subdued eapeeilian: of 
the Scotch Church—Copeland first broke one’s 
hopes. There will be no good there, or anywhere 
else, till the doctrine of post-baptismal sin. is 
recognised. N., N., and the Bishop of Exeter 
combine with the Cambridge- Camden in making 
a fair outside, while within are dead men’s bones. 
We shall do nothing till we have a severer religion. 
+ * Pusey is pretty well—looks better—but has had 
the influenza—children, e_ says, better on the 
whole. I don’t believe it. He is sorely harassed 
by a Romanising case on which he has gone out 
‘of his way to waste his strength, and which : seems 
interminable.’ 


ABDUL HAMID. 


It required some courage to: include Abdul 
- Hamid among the ‘Makers of the Nineteenth 
Century.’ Yet here he is—Zife of Abdul Hamid, 
by Sir Edwin Pears (Constable; 6s. net). The 


a objection. He quotes: 


a 


For, in a world where cruel deeds abound, 

The merely damned are legion; with such souls 

Is not each hollow and cranny of Tophet 

. crammed ? 

Thou with the brightest of Hell’s suveples 

Dost shine supreme, incomparably crowned, 
Immortally, beyond all eas, damned. 


_ justified inthe event, about the health of the, 


{ 


read, surely that terror ‘the balance of power in 


- general editor (Mr. Basil Williams) anticipates the | 


proofs which we ‘have of the writer’s love for |. 


examination of modern spiritualism.’ 


peranes @ expected. for Hage sold 
sorry creature, Abdul Hamid, among the ‘ © 
of the Nineteenth Century.” It will be 
those who read this volume, written by one 1 
spent most of the working years of his life ng 
the Turks, who saw and made others see what as 
good in a and who has always lifted ane 


rulers, that, far from gaining as a person: 
intimate knowledge, Abdul Hamid loses 
little credit he had with those who, judge 
from afar as, at any rate, an astute and able 


the political thought and action of Europe in 
last quarter of the nineteenth century, as or 
who. has handed down that evil influence to tk 


helped in large measure to make or mar - 
into which we were born.’ Peek. 


never errs in preventing the reader’s oxplosier 
wrath by making them for him—we read ee boo 


that he might have been more sexually sensual 
but he had no vice in any strong positive degree 
His whole life, and it. was a long one, is history 
fearful judgment on political human nature. H 
existed (he never lived) by playing off one ‘Great 
Power’ against another. If this biography is largely 


Europe’ will end its hideous course when the 
War ends. PRE Ss : pate 
SPIRITUALISM. i 
Mr. Edward Clodd, the well-known folklorist 


‘a brief history and 
Professor 
H. E. Armstrong, to whom the book is dedicated, 
writes a postscript and describes it correctly = 


and agnostic, has. written 


little more ‘Stevensonian polish.’ 


- from the shoulder, in conversational style, without 
attempt at Stevensonian polish, the book appears 
to me to be a cumulative and forceful gravamen 
against a movement every aspect of which is per- 


to the public; one which, at all costs, in support 
of sanity of human outlook, we should seek to 


stamp out with every weapon at our command.’ 


_ Perhaps no objection would have been-raised to a 
But it may be 
_ that the purpose of the book will be served best by 
‘its very want of form and finish. 
‘s Readers of spiritualistic books, such as Sir 
Oliver Lodge’s Raymond, will notice how different 
is the impression made by an incident according as 
itis read in the atmosphere of belief or unbelief. 
_ The greatest service which Mr. Clodd has rendered 
is to destroy the spiritualistic atmosphere. He 
_ holds up to ridicule the words and phrases used by 
writers on spiritualism to create a congenial 
atmosphere. A collection of them would be a fine 


Be. study in the hypnotizing power of the English 


He has no belief in the Medium—none 
He gives a list of Mediums who have 
__been detected and exposed—others are suspected 
but not actually detected. And Professor Arm- 
strong adds his contribution on the credulity of 
their victims: ‘As I write this, a letter appears in 


- language. 
whatever. 


; The Sunday Times (16th September 1917) under 


the title, “‘Sir Oliver Lodge’s Innocence,” written 
by Mr. Douglas Blackburn. After telling how he 
and a confederate hoaxed Messrs. Myers, Gurney, 
Podmore, and others by sham telepathic demon- 
_ trations, and after commenting on “the extra- 
ordinary gullibility displayed by Messrs. Myers and 
Gurney,” he thus concludes: “I say deliberately, 
as the result of long acquaintance with and 
personal knowledge of most of the leading 
Occultists of the past forty years, that, while I 
acknowledge their absolute honesty and intent, I 
would not lay a shilling against a ten-pound 
“note on any one of them not being roped in by 
the venerable Confidence Trick at the first time 
of asking.” No more telling statement could be 
' made.” 

Mr. Clodd’s title is The Question: ‘Tf a man die 
shall he live again?’ Job xiv. 14 (Grant Richards ; 
ros. 6d. net). Does it imply that there is no other 
and no better answer to that question than table- 
dancing and elongation ? 
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_ Written with utmost sincerity of purpose, straight 


-_ nicious—pernicious alike to the prime movers and 


JOHN KEATS. 


Sir Sidney Colvin has written his great beaks 
It is at once biography and poetical criticism. To 
bring both together into one volume, to make the 
biography interpret the poetry and the poetry 


illustrate the biography, and all in such richness of — 


detail and elevation of style, is an achievement 
which a man might well be content with as the 
sufficient end of his literary life’s whole discipline. 
The title is John Keats: his Life and Poetry, his 
Friends, Critics, and After-Fame (Macmillan ; 18s. 
net). 


There is much in the book that is new. There 


are new facts and a new orientation of facts that 
are old. Sir Sidney Colvin has given his strength 
to the presentation of a portrait that shall be true. 
And he believes that a true portrait of Keats is the 
portrait of atrueman. This is the great discovery 
that the reader makes—the discovery of Keats’s 
supreme worthiness. All emotionalism, all the 
passion of love poured out unrestrainedly, all 
weakness of self-criticism, all fear of the opinion of 


men, all doubt of the future—all is swallowed up - 


in a character that claims our interest, a character 
that waits, not for our indulgence but for our 
admiration. 

Sir ‘Sidney Colvin believes in_ Keats. 
believes inhis manliness. He believes in his place 
as atpoet. Of ‘Hyperion’ he says, ‘the fragment 
which in our language stands next in epic quality 
to Paradise Lost.’ He has taken time and space 
to make us share his faith. There is a long and 
most welcome analysis of ‘Endymion,’ a very 
triumph of poetical interpretation. Then he says: 
‘But why take all this trouble, the reader may well 
have asked before now, to follow the argument and 
track the wanderings of Endymion book. by book, 
when everyone knows that the poem is only 
admirable for its incidental beauties, and is neither 
read nor well readable for its story? The answer 


He 


is that the intricacy and obscurity of the narrative, — 


taken merely as a narrative, are such as to tire the 
patience of many readers in their search for beauti- 
ful passages and to dull their enjoyment of them 
when found; but once the inner and symbolic 
meanings of the poem are recognized, even in 
gleams, their recognition gives it a quite new hold 
upon the attention. And in order to trace these 


meanings and disengage them with any clearness a _ 
fairly close examination and detailed ae are 


*3 


t 


necessary. — 


‘ 


a 


abstract qualities, that we have to deal, nor yet 
with any obvious and deliberately thought-out 
allegory ; still less is it with one purposely made 


man seeking communion with the spirit of essential 
Beauty in the world, invented and related, in the 


still uncertain dawn of his powers, by one of the 


finest natural-born and intuitively gifted poets who 
ever lived. This is a thing which stands almost 
alone in literature, and however imperfectly executed 


é It is not with simple matters of per- 
_ sonification, of the putting of initial capitals to~ 


sl aes: 


_ riddling and obscure; it is with a vital, subtly | 
__involved,and passionately tentative spiritual parable, 
_ the parable of the experiences of the*poetic soul in 


is worth any closeness and continuity of attention | 


we can give it.’ : 


To the power which he finds most characteristic. 


of Keats as a poet Sir Sidney Colvin gives the name 
of ‘evocation.’ He says that ‘both by gift and 
purpose it was the part of Wordsworth to meditate 


and expound, while the part of Keats was to | 


poetry is intensely personal and 


imaginative participation, 
oblivious, in nature’s doings and beings, especi- | 


imagine and evoke.’ And again, ‘Wordsworth’s 
“subjective,” 
Keats’s intensely impersonal and “objective.” 
Wordsworth expounds, Keats evokes: the mind 
of Wordsworth works by strenuous after-medita- 
tion on his experiences of life and nature and 
their effect upon his own soul and conscious- 
ness: the mind of Keats works by instantaneous 


instinctive 


ally those which make for human refreshment 


-and delight.’ 


ago. 


Lisle 


HAWARDEN. 


A wonderful woman was that daughter of W. E. 
Gladstone who became known as Mrs. Mary 
Drew. . The men who came to Hawarden all took 


to her, wrote to her, confided their secretest secrets 
to her. 


And she corresponded wisely with them 


all. The letters—some of the letters—of. Lord 


Acton to Mary Drew were published a year or two é 
Now a volume has been published entitled | 


Some Hawarden Letters, 1878-1913, edited by 
March-Phillipps and Bertram Christian 
(Nisbet ; 15s. net), and it contains more letters 
from Lord Acton, as well as letters from Ruskin, 
Burne-Jones,George Wyndham, Sir Arthur Gordon, 
Canon Scott Holland, Professor James Stuart, and 


others—all worth reading, some of them:,worth 


and _ self- 


reading tai aud again, till they. bocce: a memory : 


‘and an inspiration for life. 


The biographical stitches which sew the letters ee 
together are well inserted. We see the guests as 
they talk in the library (the ‘Temple of Peace’) or. 
walk in the garden. Among them.one day we see 
Henry Drummond. It is Professor James” Stuart 
who writes: ‘After that I “ foregathered,” as the 


; Scotch say, with Mr. Drummond, with whom I 


went a walk. He is delightful. We talked of 
Christianity. He is full of it. We talked of the 
unending presence of the Holy Spirit among men 
as making an objective reality, and affording proof 
and testimony in its various manifestations of the | ; 
nature of observed facts, as a more immediate proof 
of all we hope and wish for than is given by leg 
or intellectual proof... .’ 

Sir Arthur Gordon sjriting from India tells this 
story: ‘In one of the numerous cave-temples is 
préserved in a crystal phial, resting on a golden — 
lotus, and covered by a series of caskets richly 
jewelled, a small relic of a bit of one of Buddha’s 
bones. The jewelled caskets are much too preciou 


to be exposed to the vulgar eye, and are swathed 


in an infinite number of wrappings of every — 
description. These. were slowly stripped off in— 
order to show me the relic. Countless coverings. 
were thus removed. Old silk and cotton rags, 
woollen -bandages, tattered chiffons of every 
description, when behold we came suddenly on a _ 
whole layer of red cotton Manchester hand-— 
kerchiefs, each adorned with the well-known — 
portrait of the G.O.M.’ pe . 


THE UNIVERSITIES VEARBOOK. 


Last year no issue was made of Zhe Veartoue of a 
the Universities of the Empire. 
accordingly covers 1916 and 1917 (Herbert 
Jenkins; 7s. 6d. net). It is in many respects — 
abnormal. And it is on that account the more 
interesting. A comparison with the first normal _ 
year after the war will be instructive. x 

In view of the great changes that will then inevit- 
ably have to be made, would it be possible to 
extend the scope of the Year Book and include the 
colleges? The line may be difficult to draw between 
colleges and schools, but there are colleges which 


are at present omitted although they standonan 


equal footing in respect of work and estimation 
with those that are included. This is so with the © 


_ This year’s issue 


theological faculty of the University of Edinburgh, 

for example, and leave out the New College is 

indefensible. | 

Perhaps we might be allowed to suggest also 
_ that the book could be packed better and the size 
et reduced. The use of a clarendon type would 

ae often save spacing. 


ARCHDEACON WILBERFORCE. 


; The Right Hon. George W. E. Russell writes 
biography easily. This is his fourth volume. It 
is the biography of Basil Wilberforce (Murray ; 8s. 


itbeaty we have had a sketch of Archdeacon 
Wilberforce’s life. This also is a sketch, but it is 
~ fuller and more varied. All the eager activities of 
g Bishop otek W ilberforce’s youngest son are 


ee him in them, and perhaps we should see 
only less clearly if there were more details or 
scriptions. The truth is, Archdeacon Wilber- 


lly, and God will not be unmindful of his work 
nd labour of love. But his influence came from 
at me was. Says Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler, 


tise: superior to and are untouched by the attrac- 
of the earth. I never met anyone who made 
me feel more intensely the reality of the things 
which are unseen.’ . ‘But perhaps one of his 
greatest charms was the fact that his inside and his 
outside were in perfect harmony with each other— 
a somewhat rare combination in this world of para- 
_ doxes. The beauty of his spirit was expressed in 
the beauty of his outward appearance: he looked 
exactly the manner of man that he was. One is so 
accustomed to meet, if not exactly “white souls 
clothed in a satyr’s form,” still white souls which 
_are garbed in anything but becoming bodies—and, 
on the other hand, angel forms which clothe souls 
that are anything but white—that it is a joy to see 
anyone whose bodily presence is an outward and 
visible sign of the inward and spiritual grace 
‘within.’ 


‘theological colleges in Scotland. | To take in the | 


With the machinery that must be invented. But 


Cc oA Nhe WRIGHT. 

Those initials and that name used to be Caanne ; 
to Old Testament students. But Dr. Wright was — 
always just on the conservative side, and it is nine ~ 
years since he died. It is necessary now to say ~ 
that he was the Bampton Lecturer who took the i 
Book of Zechariah for his subject, the Donnellan — 
Lecturer who lectured on the Book of Koheleth, a 
the author of Biblical Essays, an Introduction to — 


_ the Old Testament, and other books, and the editor 5 


(along with Mr. Neil) of A Protestant Dictionary. — 
His biography, by the Rev. James Silvester, M.A., 
is called A Champion of the Faith (Thynne; 4s. 
net), less because Dr. Wright was conservative on 
Biblical criticism than because he was a keen anti- 
Roman controversialist. Keen enough, he had no 
personal animosities, and he was a sound scholar. 


It is long since the discovery was made that in- 
struction proceeds better by example than by pre- _ 
cept. ‘Lhe difficulty has always been to find the 
examples. . Arthur and Dorothea Ponsonby have 
passed ‘by the overworked great men in action— 
Wellington, Nelson, and the rest—and have spent 


their days among the men of thought, preferring — 


those of them who were Rebels and Reformers. 
With that title they have issued a book for young — 
people, in young people’s language, and just “ 
sufficiently above young people’s thinking to be | 
educative (Allen & Unwin; 6s. net). The Rebels © 
and Reformers are Savonarola, William the Silent, — 
Tycho Brahé, Cervantes, Giordano Bruno, Grotius, 
Voltaire, Hans Andersen, Mazzini, William Lloyd 
Garrison, Thoreau, Tolstoy. 


The question of a League of Peace, now so - 
suddenly become matter of popular discussion, is _ 
dealt with ably and practically in Zhe Framework — 
of a Lasting Peace, a volume edited by Mr. Leonard — 
S. Woolf (Allen & Unwin; 4s. 6d. net). No other 
volume which we have seen gathers together so — 
conveniently the various proposals which have been 
made for the preservation of peace, or offets so 
fair an estimate of their worth. There is much ~ 
hopefulness to be found in the tone of the discus- 
sion, but there is also much necessity for Christian — 
resolution. The book, however, is not occupied 
so much with the spirit that must be created as 


is ae out of the saad ‘ale extension 


1ad been ‘entrusted to the mediation of a Board 


President of the United States and the Ptime 
Minister of Norway.’ Let all:such questions be 
settled so in future. » flee 


There is information about the Church of Scot- 
land in The ‘Church of Scotland Vear-Book (R. & 


where else: The volume for 1918 is out, edited 
with extreme accuracy by the Rev. Arthur Pollok 
_ Sym, B.D., minister of Lilliesleaf. 
war "paper, the editing is the Pay best _ war work. 


ME 2 


Mr. Ernest Rhys has fddiudéa in ‘ Everyman’s 
eee Victor Duruy’s History of France in two 
* volumes (Dent; 1s. 6d. net each). They are value 
for the money. Only the largest circulation could 
make it possible to issue two volumes of over five 
hundred pages each, well bound, and of the great- 
est historical value, for three shillings—and that in 
the severest time of the war. Duruy is best known 
in English by his great History of Greece. This 
_ History of France, admirably translated by L. Cecil 
Jane and Lucy Menzies, will give him a wider 
popularity. The History ends with the year 1815, 
but there is.a sketch of events to 1871. An 
Appendix has been added by Miss Menzies carry- 
ing the record to 1914, the outbreak of the war. 
Dr. R. Wilson writes an Introduction. s 
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_ For realizing what German ruthlessness is, there 
are no books to dispute the supremacy with those 
of Mr. Arnold J. ‘Toynbee. 
_ German Terror in Belgium; now comes The 
German Terror in France (Hodder & Stoughton ; 
ts. net). The pictures are enough. They are 
more than enough. 


Dr. J. D. Freeman’s book The Edge of the Age 
(Hodder & Stoughton; 5s. net) is a book of 
- comfort, not of consolation. It gives strength, not 
pity. It rouses to do, it does not help to bear. 
Dr. Freeman has found ‘the bitterness. He 
_ dedicates his book ‘To the. Revered Memory of 
- Lance-Corporal William Dakin Freeman, who fell 
in Flanders “while splendidly doing his duty,” 


a 


uld have been settled quickly and quietly if they 


f Conciliators, composed, for instance, of the. 


R. Clark; od. net). that is not to be found any- | 


If the paper is - 


| weighing. 


First came : Zhe 


aloof from politics, to take no share in working 


-democratic system, the effect is soon seen. 


faith gives him the right as well as the 
strengthen others. He is not argumentativ 
he asks ‘Why does not God stop the war? 
not to answer. Every man must find his v 
answer. Dr. Freeman gives the spirit to find i 
He passes out of the war, forgetting the bitter 
into life. He reads poetry and recommen 
He compares the poet with the preacher. 
it is not that life Aas to be lived; it is for th 
of living, the joy of the new-found life that 
with Christ in God—with Christ, who has 
prepare a place in God for us and has not lef 
of us comfortless or unable to comfort. 


The Right Hon. Herbert Samuel, MI. 


Its ae are well weighed an 
Notice one debated matter. 


net). 


‘There are,’ he says, ‘still some who de 
keep themselves aloof from public action. © 
times they regard themselves as superior to pol 
It may be suspected that in fact it is ofter 
other way about. If they are lacking in judgme 


an epigram, connected with the name of Simon des 
which has a good moral: 


“T never interpose in high debate: 
Simonides, what think you of my rule? 
“Tf you're a fool, I think you very wise 
But if you’re wise, I think you are a fool. 


And in any country where it becomes the cu: or 
as was the case not long ago in the United Sta 
for people, of education and good intention to keep 


the machinery which is an inevitable part of a 
One : 
of the greatest of Americans has summed it up in 
a sentence. ‘The punishment,” says Emersc 
‘which the wise suffer who refuse to take par : 
the government is to be under the government is us 

Meroe Oo 
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and a rousing condemnation. 
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worse men.”’? He might have added that they bear 
the reproach of leaving the less wise under worse 
government as well.’ ee 


It is right, and probably it is necessary, that the 
_ story of the origin of the war should be told fully 
in a popular form. And it is clear that the man 
to do it is the author of /’Accuse. For he has 
studied the matter as few have been able to study 
it, and he is himself of German nationality. That 
he fixes the responsibility upon the military 
advisers of the Kaiser is for him a sorrowful 
enough responsibility, but the evidence is over- 
_whelming. He has been taken to task by various 
German writers and speakers, and now to all his 
critics he makes reply in the first of two large 
_ shandsome volumes under the title of Zhe Crime 
_ (Hodder & Stoughton ; 1os. 6d. net). 
_ The volume is at once a store of information 
To the original 
crime of hurling the world into war is added the 


abominable crime of lying. And very clumsy the, 


lying is. For the spirit of arrogance takes little 
- account of verisimilitude. The author of Tze 
_ Crime knows how to conduct controversy with 
such men. 


_ There is one fact that in all discussion of peace 
- terms is never forgotten and yet is never remembered 
enough. It is the fact of the Turk. For the 
_ Turk is treated as if he too were to have a place 
_ at the Council table and a vote in the disposition 
of peoples and countries. They who read Mr. 
E. F. Benson’s Crescent and Iron Cross (Hodder 
& Stoughton; 5s. net) will know better. Lord 
Aberdeen at the time of the Crimean War called 
the Turk the sick man of Europe. Mr. Benson 
calls him the sickness of Europe. He is its 
disease, its cancer. And you can give a deadly 
disease no place, you can come to no terms with 
it. If there are those who would restore him 
Armenia, let them read ‘The End of the Armenian 
_ Question’; even if Constantinople, let them read 
the chapter entitled ‘Deutschland tuber Allah.’ 
‘Be Russia’s decision what it may, the Turk will 
hold sway no longer in Thrace or Constantinople, 
or on the shores; of the Straits of the Sea of 
Marmora.’ *. 


It is a mistake to know the geography of every 
country except one’s own, the history of every age 


pages of this book. 


except the present, the character and work of 


every literary or other genius except those who 


live among us. By W. M. Parker we are offered — a 
an easy introduction’ to some of our Modern sh 
Scottish Writers (Hodge; 5s. net). Perhaps it is 
no more than.a bowing acquaintance that we 
obtain, but even so it is something, for the men 
are great enough to make us proud to bow to 
them —as they pass so courteously across the 
They are Andrew Lang, 
Robert Louis Stevenson, William Sharp, Sir James 
Barrie, and eight others. Is it gossip? No, it is 
kindly criticism. It is appreciation of the instruc- 
tive sort. It is genuine enjoyment. 


There are many more systematic and even more 
searching books on St Paul’s Ethical Teaching. 
(Humphreys; 4s.“6d. net) than that of the Rev. 
William Martin, B.D., but there are few that are 
more practical. Mr. Martin is not interested in 
St. Paul as a theologian, and he is not interested in 
ethics as a science. How did St. Paul behave, and 
how does he recommend behaviour to us >—that is 
his interest. For he has found disturbance in the 
war, disturbance to his ideas of conduct. Some _ 
actions are greater, some smaller than they were 
before. One of those that have lost their place is 
controversy.- And on that he does not take even 
St. Paul as a perfectly safe guide. ‘Two objec- 
tions,’ he says, ‘have been made to his arguments : 
one from his use of the Old Téstament, the other 
from his denunciations against his opponents. — 
Both of thesé must be considered. With regard — 
to the use of the Old Testament, it is objected 
that he uses texts without any regard to their 
contexts, and also heaps up proof-texts in a 
manner which no modern controversialist would 
adopt. Are we to conclude that he wilfully 
adopted interpretations ‘to suit his arguments, | 
without any regard to whether they were correct 
or not? QOurreply is that St. Paul was a Pharisee, 
trained in Rabbinical schools, in which certain 
interpretations of Scripture were taught. These 
interpretations were not the result of a scientific 
exegesis of Scripture, but were traditional and 
held to be absolutely true. We cannot expect 
that, in the first century, the interpretation of the 
Old Testament would be on the same lines as it 
is in the twentieth century. The Apostle’s general 
character ought tobe sufficient to assure us that — 
he believed firmly that his use of the Old Testa- 


oil 


Shanta, 


‘ment was a right ye 


against a few texts out of a vast number.’ 


’ has reissued certain of his war ‘leaders,’ and they 
make an attractive as well as a stimulating book. 
_ The title is Zhe Soul of the Nation (Lindsey Press ; 
2s. 6d. net). To read these short and pungent 
articles is to follow the events of the war and 
experience over .again the emotions which these 
events stirred in us. But did we always rise as this 
editor did above the fear that weakens the arm? 
; 
It is becoming common for the preacher to kick 
against the demand for interest. The teacher 
_ repudiated it long ago, beyond the memory of the 
; oldest. But let the teacher or the preacher come 
with something to say, and let him say it in a way 
to awaken interest, and he is the winner. Miss 
A. G. Caton is an interesting teacher. Her book, 
Soldiers’ of the Cross (Longmans; 2s. net), is full 
of scientifically instructive matter, but it is so set 
forth that we may read it without knowing that 
we are being scientifically instructed. 


‘The Epiclesis or Invocation is the most: im- 
portant and® interesting part of the Eucharistic 
Liturgy. 
different liturgies, but it may generally be defined as 
a solemn appeal to God to intervene and make the 
Sacrament what Christ designed it to be when 
He instituted it. Practically speaking, all known 
liturgies contain an Epiclesis of some kind or 
other.’ \ So the Rev. J. W. Tyrer, M.A., has traced 
the fortunes of Zhe Eucharistic Epiclesis (Long- 
mans; 2s. net) through the liturgies and the 
centuries, and has made a real contribution’ to 
liturgical study. 


The new number of the Journal of the Man- 
chester Egyptian and Oriental Society (Longmans ; 
5S. net) has five articles of importance, each a 
distinct and original contribution to its subject. 
Bishop Casartelli makes public an interest of the 
late James Hope Moulton not so well, known as 
his other interests —his Iranian studies. This 
article is immediately followed by one on Dr. 
Moulton’s Hellenistic Seminar, full of points, 

_ which are admirably set forth by the Rev. H. 
McLachlan. There is next a searching discussion 


it “must be’ 
embered that the objection can be urged only 


Mr. W. H. Drummond, editor of ‘ The Inquirer,’ 


It takes somewhat different shapes in | Mr. G. 


of the teat at Judges XVii.—xviii. oe H. r. Segal n 
which. is followed (to show the variety of the 
Society’s interests) ‘by a pho readable Paar Key es 


that the translation of ia Sie (4?) should 
‘The Sun of righteousness ney _arise with hee 
in his skirts,’ not ‘in his MORES, ; 3 


The little beak on Religion and Common Sea 
by Donald Hankey (Melrose; rs. net), in whic 
he deals with Miracles, the Vaiue of the Ok 
Testament, and other topics; is of no use for 
systematic training in theology, but it is of muc 
use for instruction in the way to remove th 
common man’s religious difficulties. They are ss 
quite superficial. We blunder badly when we 
stand in awe of them. But they demand resp 
and patience. It is interesting to see that ‘A 
Student in Arms’ thought three chapters out 
his ten necessary for ‘Comparative Mytholog 
How many of our professional teachers of religion 
could write one chapter with any confidence 
And yet even Viscount Morley in his Remini 
cences still supposes that Christ- and the Gosp ] 
are reduced to ashes by that study. as 


‘The world’s great need to-day is for men, 
Sherwood Eddy does not refer to th 
military world. It is not men for the trenches he 
means; it is men of character and leadership in 
every sphere of life. Where shall we find them ? 
Following Christ, he says. For Christ is The 
Maker of Men. And that title he has given to his 
book (Oliphants; 1s. net). It is a history of how 
Christ made Himself and then undertook to make 
us as Himself. 


Another book by Dr. “Andrew Murray is a. sift 
for which to be grateful. Back to Pentecost it is 
called (Oliphants; 2s. net). For it is full of the 
Holy Spirit. Each chapter may be read and 
enjoyed by itself; but a purpose is fulfilled by the 
complete book, That purpose, in the words of 
Mr. Albert A. Head, is to urge the value of the 
Holy Spirit first in the believer for holiness and - 
next through the believer for service. And never 
did Andrew Murray speak with more authority 
than in this posthumous volume. ‘The fragrance _ 
of his prayer life,’ says Mr. Head, ‘pervades his ’ 
soul-stirring entreaty that the people of God should — 


ise is the most eachue chapter: It handles 
hindrances. There is but one. It is unbelief. 


= 


The Rev. Walter Searle of the South African 
General Mission has been in the habit of using 
“Brainerd’s example as an incentive to wrestling in 
A prayer and the unflagging pursuit of holiness.’ 
Then came the thought —a true inspiration—to 


Journal. He calls it David Brainerd’s Personal 
Testimony in his own Thrilling Words (Oliphants ; 
le net). Dr. Andrew Murray has introduced 
it. Confident that every praying person’ who 
er: of it will use it, he gives a warning : : ‘Beware 


ou ose cask of the iitensicy of Brainerd’s prayers and 
he wonderful answer that sometimes came so 
_ speedily and with such power. This delight may 


sod’s servants, sid to ask grace to enable you to 
rove what the secret is of such intense love to 


The Rev. P. H. Ditchfield, M.A., F.S.A., has 
athered into 4 Little Book of Coles (Scott ; 
_ 2s. net) the most comforting passages of Scripture, 
_and has added to them some passages that are only 
; less comforting from devotional writers, sometimes 
in prose, sometimes in poetry. The divisions are: 
: O Goalfort-in Sorrow, The Sympathy of the Lord 
Jesus, War-time, Peace, The Death of those we 
Love, The Communion of Saints, The Comfort 
of Prayer, The Comfort of the Holy Eucharist, 
- Reunion. 


A simple evangelical statement of the meaning 
of the Eucharist is given by/Mr. A. T. Schofield, 
'M.D., in the book entitled Zhe Lord’s Supper as 
Presented in Scripture (Scott; 2s. net). Its chapter 
titles are: The Lord’s Supper as Instituted, The 
Lord’s Supper as a Remembrance, The Lord’s 
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Gipper as a  @omteinion! The Lord’ Supper a 


Those who have the largest library of books on- 
the Lord’s Prayer will find reason to add The 
Lord’s Prayer and' the Prayers of our Lord, by the 
Rev. E. F. Morison, D.D. (S.P.C.K. ; 38. 6d. net). 
Dr. Morison (as the readers of Tur Expository 


Times know) has a fresh mind, and he adds to it a 


scholar’s industry. The distinguishing and com- 
manding feature of his book is the way in which 
the Lord’s Prayer is illustrated by our Lord’s own 
prayers. And the surprise is the way in which 
this compatison throws understanding on our 
Lord’s Person. 
‘ Thy kingdom come,’ the question is raised whether 
Christ Himself prayed for the coming of the King- — 
dom. Now, ‘though we are not told that our 
Lord prayed the prayer “Thy kingdom come,” yet. 
we find that He uses the petition ‘‘ Thy will be 
done,” the necessary accompaniment of such a 
prayer. The Father’s will must determine the 
principles and methods of the Kingdom which His 
Son was sent to proclaim. ‘‘Not my will, but 
thine, be done.” Even the Messiah, the Founder 
of the Kingdom, God’s Vicegerent, must pray in 
time of trial and temptation lest, by saving His 
life, He forfeit His soul and with it the Kingdom. 
The fate of the Kingdom was determined in the 
agony of Gethsemane, and it was prayer that 
decided the battle. “Thou didst open the king- 


dom of heaven to all believers ” is our triumph-song ~ 


of thankfulness? 


Mr. Thynne has published the Advent Testimony 


Addresses delivered at Queen’s Hall in December 
(1s. net), and:a reprint of Canon Edward Hoare’s 
Great Britain, Palestine, Russia, and the Jews 
(1s. 6d. net), brought up to date by the Rev. E. L. 
Langston, M.A. 


There is not an Annual in existence (or if there 
is, we have not seen it yet) which packs so much 
into the space as does The Church Directory and 
Almanack (Nisbet; 4s. net), Yet all is in perfect 
clearness and simplicity ; and the accuracy is ‘all 
a wonder and a wild desire.’ That one who has 
once used this book should ever again buy a more 
expensive Directory is unthinkable. 
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Thus when we reach the petition 
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_ .THe word ‘eternal’ and the phrase ‘eternal life’ 
are of frequent occurrence in the New Testament. 
_ The doctrine of heaven, in which the idea of 
_ eternity is involved, is of very practical significance 
for religion ; and the relation of the Eternal God 
po) the time-process of the world and to human 
_ progress in the appropriation of revealed truth and. 
- in ethical life, is of fundamental importance to the 
4 Christian Faith. The possible meanings of the 
term ‘eternal’ are therefore a matter of interest to 
all students of theology and teachers of religion ; 
while the meaning or meanings which must be 
selected out of such as are possible, as those which 
_ are most probably intended by New Testament 
writers who use the term, will also be an object of 
inquiry which it is well worth while to pursue. 
The Greek word, which is rendered by ‘ eternal’ 
_ in our versions, literally expresses only a relation 
_ to seme zon, age, or period of time. It is not, 
however, this primary meaning which is of religious 
interest, but rather the derived or secondary sig- 
nification of the term: that is to say, it is the 


= 


characteristics of the zon under contemplation 


when aiwveos is used by a New Testament writer, 
_ewhich chiefly matter to us. The first possible 
secondary meaning of ‘eternal’—secondary in the 


_ etymological sense, but primary for theological 


interest—will be that which doubtless most plain 
Christians associate with the word when they read 
the Scriptures or use the.word in ordinary dis- 
_ course: viz. everlasting. Whether the New Testa- 

_ ment term ever bears this sense, or this sense was 
intended by New Testament writers, seems to be a 
question, as to which commentators differ. But 
partly because the lexicons assign this sense, 
among others, to aidvios in classical ‘Greek, and 
partly because it certainly seems’to be borne in 
apocryphal books (Ec 181, Wis 5%, etc.) and in 
Dn 122, where it:is said of many that sleep in the 

_ dust of-the earth that they shall awake, ‘some to 
everlasting life and some to shame and everlasting 
contempt,’ this rendering would seem, at least in 
some cases, not to be excluded as impossible. 


“Mew Testament, 
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difficulty besetting this notion of eternity 


But, however this may be, it is certain 
popular Christian belief, eternity is synoi 
with everlastingness, or life from everlastin 
everlasting. © feed that is to say, is ver 


time cant ae be a part of eternity. “The 
known, argument of Kant for human imm 
according to which immortality of the s 
be postulated as the necessary condition o 
realization of the categorical imperative of 
science to attain the highest good, also se 
involve this interpretation of eternity. Th 


lastingness is the difficulty, or rather the 
culties, involved in the idea of infinity | 
which has no end. These.are of a math 


‘eternal present’ is but a metaphor, for ‘prese 
is meaningless unless it involve relation to past in 
future. It ds true that whenever we ekpenen te 


of any object, the ‘present’ which the perceptio 
occupies is not a mathematical instant, but a ve 
brief though measurable space of clock-time, 


and future. 


_ that of timelessness. 


in which real past, present, and future are appre- 
_hended together in one, as simultaneous jor the 
percipient. But though simultaneous for the per- 
-cipient at the moment, really or objectively (or 
from the point of view of psychological reflexion 
and science), the past, present, and future are dis- 


tinguishable in all such experiences ; and the same 
is of course true of abnormal cases such as of rapt 


attention and trance, in whith a lengthy period of 
time seems to the percipient but a moment ora 
present. Hence we cannot escape the implica- 
tion of succession, and therefore of time, if, with 
Augustine, we credit God with a perceptual present 
like ours (in which past and future are also 
blended), though of indefinitely greater span, so 
that it embraces in one present the distant, past 
Eternity cannot be conceived, even 
on these lines, as an everlasting present in which 
there is no succession and therefore no infinite 
time. 

Thus it appears that the common conception 
of the eternal as the everlasting is impossibte to 
retain when we think out its implications. And 
_ we are therefore not surprised to find that many 
writers have abandoned this interpretation to 


_ embrace another. 


This second possible meaning of ‘eternity’ 
The eternal has no relation 
at allto time. If all of reality that we know is in 
time, or perceived through the temporal form, 
there may well be real existence which is not 
subject to time; and indeed Spinoza and Hegel 
and other philosophers have regarded all reality as 
' really timeless, and our sense of time as an illusion, 
_ or a subjective misreading of reality. This view of 
the eternal, and of the life of God, however, is of 
no use to Christian theology. If the temporal and 
the eternal are absolutely unrelated and unrelat- 
able, God becomes of no interest to, and can have 
‘no dealings with, beings like us who perceive 
under the form of time, and to whom the time- 
process is of the utmost significance. God is 
resolved, on such a view, into a mere idea; He 
- ceases to be a living Spirit. He can have no 
experience ; for experience is change, and change 
implies time. He cannot be the ground and 
Creator and Controller of a temporal world; the 
immutable can have no relation to the changing. 
Thus the second possible sense which ‘the eternal’ 
might conceivably bear, though one which some 
philosophers have embraced and with which some 
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theologians have coquetted, i is at least as s hopeless. 


as the first. 


In the third place, the eternal has been con- 


ceived as not in, and confined to, the time-process » 


(as, e.g., trees are in the course of Nature, or as the 
drops of water are in the stream), though as having 
relation to time and things in time. 


without being a mere false illusion to which no 
reality corresponds. In this case the éternal will 
be regarded as the truly real, as distinguished from 
what appears to be; 7.e. ‘the noumenal’ of philo- 
sophers. The phrase in 1 Ti 6}%, which in the 
Authorized Version is translated ‘eternal life,’ 


. and which in the Revised Version is correctly 


rendered ‘the life that truly is,’ suggests this view 
of eternity. So also do St. Paul’s words (2 Co 438): 
‘The things which are seen are temporal, but the 
things which are not seen are eternal’ And a 
similar meaning may perhaps, be read into the 
Johannine phrase, ‘life eternal,’ which denotes 
increasing power to see things from the point of 
view of eternity—however that may be interpreted. 
In the Fourth Gospel, eternal life is represented as 
a present reality, a striving after growing know- 


Time may be 
phenomenal, an appearance of the supra-temporal, 


ledge rather than an already perfected knowledge, © 


though a knowledge which is to be perfected in a 


future zon, when faith shall have passed into ~ 


sight. Such knowledge would consist in appre- 
hension of values and ideals which are timeless in 
the sense of being true for all time and apart from 
all relation to time—in which case the meaning of 
‘eternal’ will include ‘timeless’ (in so far as appre- 
hension of timeless truth is concerned), though it 
may also include the vision of God as He is, or 
‘face to face,’ and insight into the things of God 
otherwise than as we now know them, ‘darkly’ or 
‘in a riddle.’ Truths and valués are different from 
things which exist; they are valid of what exists: 
and they can perfectly well be timeless, or un- 


related to one time rather than another, and so_ 


‘out of’ time. But existent things, such as God 
and the realities of the heavenly life, as we have 
seen, must rather be described as noumenal, z.e. 
as reality as it is in itself apart from our perception 
of it, than as timeless. 

On this view of the eternal as the noumenal and 
supra-temporal, God can be conceived to have a 
functional relation to time and to beings in time, 
such as religion and theology require. The process 
of human development can be of interest to Him, 
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having no relation at all to time and the temporal. 


_ The temporal may then have eternal significance ; 


the historical event (such as the Incarnation and 


# the Death of our Lord), though occurring once 
alone and at particular moments in time, may 


nevertheless be charged with revelation-value and 
truth independent of all time and temporal circum- 
stances. In fact, in this third possible sense of 
‘eternity’ we have found a meaning to which New 


_ Testament language seems directly to point, and 


one which lends itself admirably to the exposition 
of the Christian revelation in theological doctrine. 
But there is still another sense of ‘eternal’ to 
be considered, distinct from those of ‘everlasting,’ 
‘timeless,’ and ‘noumenal’ or ‘truly real,’ respect- 
ively. ‘Eternal’ is also used as a term of valwe. 
Its meaning is then determined quite otherwise 
than by antithesis to time or phenomenality. 
According to some commentators on the writings 
of St. John, the best 
language, of St. John’s term ‘eternal’ is ‘spiritual’ 
—a term from which all reference to time is 
absent, and which suggests ideas of value rather 
than of existence. Similarly, we sometimes use 
the words “enduring’ and ‘abiding’ in a non- 
temporal sense. Indeed, there are passages in the 


a 
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Ragas. 


* By faith Rahab the harlot perished not with them that 
were disobedient, having received the spies with peace.’— 
Heb, 11°. 


i: 
Rahab’s Hospitality. 


1. Ancient Jericho stood in a beautiful, well- 
watered oasis between the pass up to Jerusalem on 


the south and the passes of Benjamin towards 


Bethel on the north. Surrounded by rocky ravines 
and desert, it was itself wooded with palms. And 


as it commanded the fords of the Jordan, it lay on 


a trade route in that busy and mercantile country, 
where merchants would constantly be travelling 


.from Babylon and the other Mesopotamian cities 


‘out of’ time, or timeless, in the sense of: 


_this sense, does not bespeak immutability or tim 
-lessness ; it allows of a peace of God, and a Divi 


‘Constancy and stability ‘with no shadow of tur 


rendering, in popular - 


towns on the way down to Egypt. 


Neve Testament ese ‘eternal , “atid cognate word 

seem ditectly to refer to a contrast of values: ¢.g. 
‘The world passeth away, and the lust thereof, b 
he that doeth the will of God abideth for ‘eve 
(eis rov aidva)’—1 Jn 217. The contrast here i 
between what is. worthy, and consequently sat 
ing, on the one hand, and the disappointin 
because unworthy, on the other. The eternal, 


perfectness of life, which is compatible with acti € 
energizing — ‘My Father worketh hitherto . . 


ing’ may be marks of the Eternal, however; a 
it is not so much lapse of time, unending or othe 
wise, but the quality of the filling of time, ar 
beatific absorption in the fulness of each succe 
sive present moment, that are the marks of the 
eternal. st 
Possibly at bottom, these last two meanings of 
‘eternity’ meet and become one. For it may well 
be that what is of highest value is so because 
most truly is, or is noumenal. But whether 
ultimately one and the same, or as two dist: 
yet congruent conceptions, these last two mean: 
of the word ‘eternal’ are alone compatible 
Christian theology, and are at the same ti 
exegetically most probably the true interpretations 
of the scriptural term. 


Study. 


to the rich Phoenician cities on the coast, or to 
Uru-salim, and the Chabiri, and the great frontier — 
It was @, 
wealthy town (Jos 771), splendid with the merchan- 
dise of the East and the West. From the mound 
of ruins which marks its site we cannot estimate 
its extent, and nothing in the narrative of Joshua 
gives us any indication. But the ruins of its im- 
memorial walls quite justify the description that 
the Canaanite’towns were built up to heaven, and 
enable us to understand how houses could stand 
upon the rampart broad as a street. 

Upon the great wall of the city of Jericho, n no 
doubt near to the eastern gate, there was what was 
called in Athens a thousand years later a Hetera. 
The harlot’s name was Rahab. There has ‘been a 


reception of the spies ane her collusion with them — 
was treason. And if we look at her conduct by 
itself, it certainly cannot be applauded in that 
crisis of national peril, when her country’s liberty 
was at stake. Undoubtedly she ought to have | 
stood by her people; it was unpatriotic in her to 
listen to the traitorous suggestions of the Hebrew 
spies or to harbour them for an hour. But, as a 
matter of fact, we cannot always detach an action — 
from its connexions and environments and sub- 
sequent consequences. Actions must sometimes 
be considered in their larger relations, and a thing 
may be unconstitutional and irregular and yet be 
right. And it is always better to be right than to 
be regular. Hence it comes to pass that a deed 
which in its local aspect and isolated is indefensible, 
sometimes receives applause and a vindication when A 
its affiliations and remote effects are made clear. Hi 

3. The two men had evidently been noticed 
and suspected as they entered the city, which they 
seem to have done in the dusk of the evening. es: 
Whoever had detected them, after following them 
to Rahab’s house, had then to resort tothe king’s 
residence and give their information to him. 
Rahab had an inkling of what was likely to follow, 
and being determined to save the men, she hid. 
them on the roof of the house, and covered them 
with stalks of flax, stored there for domestic use. 
When, after some interval, the king’s messengers 
came, commanding her to bring them forth since 
they were Israelites come to search the city, she 
was ready with her plausible tale. Two men had 
indeed come t6 her, but she could not tell who | 
they were—it was no business of hers to be in-- 
quisitive about them ; the men had left just before 
the gates were shut, and doubtless, if they were 
alert and pursued after them, they would overtake 
them, for they could not be far off. The king’s 
messengers had not half the wit of the woman; ; 
they took her at her word, made no search of her 
house, but set out on the wild-goose chase on which — 
she had sent them. 


an attempt made to take off the stigma hich: to 
point the marvels of grace, all the centuries had 
attached to her. One of the earliest versions of, 


= describes her calling—innkeeper. And one com- 
mentator (Adam Clarke) shows that women were 
the taverri-keepers in Greece and Egypt in ancient 
_ days, and points out many items in the narrative 
S _ which would comport with such a view. 
But we must remember that in the degraded 
Eenot of public opinion in Canaan, as indeed 


stances are its ‘ike 


se simply for the purpose of getting the in- 
ormation they desired, as modern detectives when 
cking out crime so often find it necessary to 
in the confidence and worm out the secrets of 
BS _ members of the same wretched class. But the 
_ emissaries of Joshua, were in too serious peril, in 
i ip devout a mood, and in too high- strung a state 


the extremest circumspection and self-control. 
They were, like Peter, walking on the sea; unless 


courage and presence of mind would fail them, 
ey would be at the mercy of their foes. 


_ Upon the Old Testament treatment of the subject it may 
_ be remarked as startling that there is no express condemna- 
_ tion of sexual immorality which does not involve violation of 
‘the marriage-bond. At the most, fornication seems to be 
condemned in Proverbs as health- and wealth-destroying. 
folly, while the general tenor of the Old Testament morality 
is content to proscribe adultery and religious prostitution. 
In explanation of this, it may be observed that the true 
ethical attitude towards prostitution was impossible so long 
aS marriage was in the transitional stage mirrored in the Old 
Testament, and that the Old Testament at least unfolded a 
conception of the divine holiness and its relation to sexual 
purity which was destined to mature into the higher sexual 
morality.* 


Mozley in his lectures on the Old Testament compares 
Rahab’s deception with Jael’s. He says: ‘Rahab’s act was 
the saving of two believers in the true God, whereas Jael’s 
was the destruction of an enemy of God; but deception was . 
common to both aets. The whole statement in answer to 
the king of Jericho’s demand for the two spies was false, the 
two men being at the very time on the-roof of the house hid 
with the stalks of flax. St. James, however, says that 
Rahab “‘ was justified by works,” and that this very conceal-_ 
ment of the messengers was the work which justified her.’ 


2. Rahab received the Israelitish spies and gave 
them hospitality. In one view her hospitable 
YW. P. Paterson, in Dictionary of the Bible, ii. 304. 


d OF zeal, ‘they’ have sonpuiibed generally, and withnut 
difference, all untruths unlawful ; notwithstanding, that the 
midwives are directly reported to dave been blessed for their 
erciise, and Rahab is said by faith to have concealed the 


ELS 
Rahab’s Faith. 


1. Here we have not quite so easy a theme; for 
the mixture of good and evil which always marks 
human action is provokingly obvious here. With 
clear faith falsehood is mingled; with devotion to 
‘4 Israel, something like treason to her people. 
_ persons who can do addition, but cannot balance 
: accounts, are apt to rejéct her altogether. They 
forget that morality has its chronology, and that 
_ the sanctity of truth dates from the Christian era. 
_ They forget, too, what ought to be obvious, that 
the charge of not doing all she can to save her 
country hardly lies against a person who has the 
conviction that her country cannot be saved, and 
that her city is for its sins a very City of Destruc- 
“tion; and that in rewarding her, God rewards, not 
her lie, but her hospitality, her courage, her taking 
. the part of Israel, her confession of His name ; and 
that what we have here is not nineteenth ee 
Christianity, but incipient Israelitism. Consider- 
ing these things, we mark the action of faith in her 
case. When these considerations have their weight, 
it is striking to see how many of the characteristics 
of Christian faith are found here. 
‘ Though her faith may have been but as a grain 
__ of mustard seed, we see two effects of it that are 
- not to be despised. One was her protection of the 
_ Lord’s people, as represented by the spies; the 
- other was her concern for her own relations. 
Father, mother, brothers, and sisters and ‘all that 
they had, were dear to her, and she took measures 
for their safety when the destruction of Jericho 
should come. She exacted an oath of the two 
spies, and asked a pledge of them, that they would 
~ all be spared when the crisis of the city arrived. 
And the men passed their oath and arranged for 
’ the protection of the family. No doubt it may be 
said that it was only their temporal welfare about 
which she expressed concern, and for which she 
made provision. But what more could she have 
_ been expected to do at that moment? What more 
could: the two spies have engaged to secure? It 
At ie B. Mozley, Ruling Ideas in Early Ages, 284. 


for herself, may even then have begun tc 


And 


‘they cannot forgo erent enjoyment. 


their. lives must be preserved in the first nstance — 


¥ 


from the- universal destruction which ' was P 
ing. Her anxiety for her family, like her an? 


beyond things seen and temporal, and a fai 
‘of peace and joy may have begun to flit acros 
fancy at the thought of the vile and deg 
idolatry of the Canaanites: being displaced 


upon her conduct, but the narrative sho 
Rahab was willing to undergo present risk fe 
sake of future preservation. Had the sp 
detected in her house, death was sure. 
not excuse the falsehoods she told, nor a 
commended in Scripture. They were an out 
of her degraded state, and an infirmity w 
graciously overlooked by reason of her fait 


man. The obstacle in the path of man 
requires us to endure ‘as seeing pe wh¢ 
visible,’ to ‘look at the things unseen.’ 

That scene upon the roof of the see ‘ 
wall.in the solemn night, under the throbbing 
assumes a certain universal Raa ei bi 


the fee of far ton. mingle into a- 
tragedy. Did the passion of a new panty ¢ 


native town? Did Rahab, which means Pri 
grow humble there with a new faith, a new h« 
new love? At any rate, the two men, messeng 


champions. They would save the woman’s 
though their own should go in the attempt. Thes 
were not the empty words of panic, the i 

promises of those who are eager to win safety. Al 
three there, in the sight of the witnessing stars 
knew their own and each other’s sincerity. Mut 
pledges were given, which were to be re x 
the letter. 


_As to the question of the existence of a creative mind ir 
the formation of the Universe, it seems to me precisel 
equivalent to the inquiry whether in Tintoretto’s pictures the 
flax of the canvas, the gesso and the glue of the primingy: the 


a ~in the days of the Son of Man. 


_ joicing in the mercy of God, hé makes this appeal. 


THE EXPOSITORY ‘TIMES, 


nite 


delightful forms and arrangement traceable on the surface 
came there by a happy chance, or whether all these materials 
were brought together by an intelligent mind, and the design 
was accomplished by wise direction and control. The con- 
clusion forced on the mind in the case of a painting applies 
also to the creation of the Universe.? 


ITI. 


Rahab’s Deliverance. 


It has not been the lot of Rahab to share the 


devout interest which has been lavished on Mary 
Magdalene. Our-Correggios, Titians, and Carlo 
Dolcis have not attempted to represent the spirit 
‘of contrition and devotion transfiguring the face of 
the Canaanite girl. But though she was not one 
of those whose contrite and holy love painters 
delight to represent, she belonged to the same 
order, and in some respects is more remarkable” 
than any of the New Testament penitents. For 
her light was much dimmer than theirs who lived 
She was utterly 
without support or sympathy from those among 


‘f whom she lived, for, with the exception of her own 


relations, who seem to have been influenced by 
herself, not a creature in Jericho shared her faith, 
or showed the slightest regard for the God of Israel. 


Alexander Henderson? has two sermons on Rahab.  Re- 
‘And if 
‘so be thou thinks, I am not such as she was, then I say thou 
- sees not thyself well, if so be thou knows not more of thyself 
than-thou knows of her, whatever she had that was unknown. 
And albeit, indeed, ilk ane are not alike sinners, yet ilk ane 
of the children of God says, and thinks it in effect, ‘‘I am the 
_ chief of sinners” ; for. if so be that thou will search thyself, 
thou will see into thy awin heart, but thou sees not their 
heart. And, indeed, in the hearts of the best there are 
great mountains of corruption lying hid, whilk none sees but 
themselves, and that is a cause of great and daily humiliation 
to them, and therefore great need have we to repent daily 
because of these, although we had no other sin that either 
others or we ourselves knew. For as the Lord has put a 
mark upon her, and galled her harlot, so might He have put 


_ »amark upon thee ; and if so be that the Lord has keeped 


this secret between Him and thee, if Rahab was obliest to 
‘God for mercy, then thou are double obliest, both for shew- 
ing mercy 'and in keeping up thy shame, that it was not 
made open to the world.’ 


t. Rahab’s story shows how living faith, like a 
living stream, will cut a channel for itself, and must 


1W. H,; Hunt, Pre-Raphaelitism and the Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood, ii. 267. 

2 Sermons, Prayers, and Pulpit Addresses, by Alexander 
Henderson, 1638. Edited from the original MS. by the 
Rey. R. Thomson Martin. 


needs flow out into he. life. Hence James is right 
in using her as an ‘example of how ‘we are justified 
by works and not by faith only,’ and the author of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews is equally right in 


enrolling her in his great master-roll of heroes and _ 


heroines of faith, and asserting that ‘by faith’ she 
‘perished not among them who believed not.’ 
The one writer fastens on a later stage in her 
experience than does the other. James points to 
the rich fruit, the Epistle to the Hebrews goes 
deeper and lays bare the root from which the life 
rose to the clusters. 

Rahab was not only protected when Jerieto and 
all its people were destroyed, but incorporated with 
the children of Israel. She became an heir of 
Abraham’s blessing; she came among those ‘to 
whom pertained the adoption, and the glory, and 
the covenants, and the giving of the law, and the 
service of God, and the promises.’ An old tradi- 
tion made her the wife of Joshua, but, according 
to the genealogies she married Salmon (Mt 15), 
prince of the imperial tribe of Judah, great-grand- 
father of David, and ancestor of the Messiah. In 


the golden roll of the eleventh ‘chapter of Hebrews, © 


she is the only woman who shares with Sarah, the 
great mother of the nation, the honour of a place 
among the heroes of the faith. Such honours could 


not have been attained by her had she not been a 


changed character—one of those who erewhile 
‘had lain among the pots, but who became like the 


wings of a dove covered with silver and her feathers — 


with yellow gold.’ 

2. Observe the mode of Rahab’s deliverance— 
she bound the scarlet line in the window. This 
was the preconcerted signal which Joshua and the 
Hebrew army agreed to recognize and honour 
when. they entered the land. 
transaction, for the central truth of the gospel lies 
imbedded here. In that dark and brutal age God 
intimated in cipher that He would one day con- 
clude arrangements for the reduction of this sinful 
world to the obedience of Christ. The parallel is 
impressive. Rahab seems to prophesy. For in 
this dramatic action is depicted the serious truth 
that our world is ‘a heathenish, ungodly Jericho 
that must be ransacked and revolutionized and set 
on a better basis; it must be searched and cleansed 
and receive a new constitution ; a loftier manhood 
must come in, a higher and finer social order. 
And to prefigure this future God has displayed 
from the walls of our world-Jericho a scarlet line, a 


It was a typical ~ 


The sign of deliverance, the ‘line of scarlet thread in the 
window,’ has always been taken as a symbol of the blood of 
‘Christ, through whom alone we have redemption. | It may 
be said that the Fathers have ‘ 
_terpretation’; but when we find St. Clement of Rome, who, 
‘ with this exception, never indulges in mystical meanings 
x (Keble), asserting that the scarlet line teaches us that 
_ ‘through the Blood of the Lord there is redemption for all,’ 
it seems that the explanation of the ‘ordained friend of St. 
_ Paul and St. Peter,’ a practical person, must have some 
_ value. If the uplifted brazen serpent was, as we know it 
_ was, a type of the Crucifixion, surely the scarlet cord which 
_ saved from destruction may in like manner be a type of the 
Precious Blood of Christ.1 


aa ¢ 


Rise up, rise up, O Rahab, 

j And bind the scarlet’ thread 

oe On the casement of thy chamber, ~ 
, When the battle waxeth red. 


’Twas in the time of harvest, 
When the corn lay on the earth, 

That first she bound the signal 

b é And bade the spies go forth. 


; 4 For a cry came to her spirit | 
. - From the far Egyptian coasts, 
And a dread was in her bosom 
Of the mighty Lord of Hosts. 


And the faith of saints and martyrs Bis 
a Lay brave ‘at her heart’s core, 
AS some inward pulse were throbbing 
Of the kingly line she bore. 


As there comes a sudden fragrance 
1 ; _ In the last long winter’s day, 
From the paly-silken primrose, 
Or the violet by the way. 


And we pause, and look around us, 
And we feel through every vein 

That the tender spring is coming 
And the summer’s rosy reign. 


In the twilight of our childhood, ; 
When youth’s shadows lie before, 

There come thoughts into our bosoms 
Like the spies to Rahab’s door. 


And we scarcely ‘know their value, 
Or their power for good or ill, 
But we feel they are God’s angels, 
And they seek us at His will. 


And we tremble at theif presence, 
y And we blush to let them forth, 
In some word of tender feeling, 
- Or some deed of Christian worth. 
1W. H. Hutchings, Sermon Sketches, ii. 188. 


ted up a holy cross, as a | 


a passion for allegorical in- 


‘Blackwonds S. A., The Victory of Fatth (1874), 159, 189. 


Rae Yet those aiests perchance may witness. 

a cy that awful battle day, Pe ON SIS RE ae 
When the foe is on the threshold! 

And the gates of life give oe 


When the soul that seeks for safety, 
Shall behold but one red sign—° 

But the blood drops of Atonement 
On the cross of Love Divine !2 
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Wirginifus (Puerisque. - 
I. 
| The Defeat of Jack Frost. 


He casteth forth his ice like morsels: 

Who can stand before his cold? 

He sendeth out his word, and melteth them: 
He causeth his wind to blow, and the waters flow. — 
Ps 14727 18, 


4 


1. Jack Frost is a favourite with you all, I knoy 
but you love him best when he first comes. Th 
is generally in the early winter. Perhaps © 
boast about the pranks he plays in your home and - 
in the garden. ‘There were pictures of ferns on 
our windows this morning,’ one girl might say. 
Another will tell how Jack Frost had found the 
clothes that had been hung out to dry, and starched — 
them, so that when they were taken off the ropes 
they stood up stiff on the green, just like pieces of 
pasteboard. We all have a liking for Jack Frost. 
There is no decorator like him. Hecan make the — 
trees sparkle with a pure white glory, and throw 
over the wide moors a veil of perfect loveliness. i 

2C, F. Alexander. ; 


But he can do other things as elle 


Tm a ie ae pipes, 

And a burster of drains, 

And a beautiful painter 
~ Of window-panes. 


I give little boys cold, 
_. And make little boys sneeze, 
hy But I glorify gooseberry 
oh Bushes and trees. 


ack has many good qualities, but he is certainly 
schievous. He can be hard-hearted too ; I have 


Bot otic one, henetce gets the better of Jack 
. There is a month that long ago got 


Mars as being very strong, and associated him in 
heir minds with thunder and lightning, they 
lieved that a tiny bird like the woodpecker tap- 
Pa the trunk of a tree was the answer of this 
blustering, noisy God to their prayers. What a 
strange mixture, _ 

And our month of March is a strange mixture 
too. Here is a little poem about March in. a 
boisterous mood. 


‘The driver whistled as he awoke, 

And drove the dust like a cloud of smoke, 
‘He drove the clouds like a flock of sheep, 
‘He drove the leaves in a hurrying heap ; 

He whipped the hats from the passers-by, 
And tossed them up till they seemed to fly; - 
He drove the rain into level lines, 

And roared in the tops of the tallest pines. 
He never paused in his greeting rough, 

For it seemed he could not go fast enough. 
But where he was going none could say, 

_ And all you would hear if you: went that way 
Was, ‘Oh, what a dreadfully windy day!’ 


3. But when he makes up his mind to defeat 
Jack Frost, March is generally very gentle, as gentle 
even as the woodpecker. 

.E. W., in A Garland of Verse, 151. 


“The Toe on 


m. Now, although all the time they thought of © 


And poises s er the naked ee 
‘And rides upon the winged cloud, 
Yet hath no form the eye can see ; 
But to the deeper, inward sight, 
It is a presence sweet and true, oa) a 
That fills the universe with joy, ‘Mae 
And wakes the earth with impulse new! © 


A something in the forest word, 
It scarcely may be named a voice, = = 
‘Yet fettered captives hear its call, 4 
And _ in their longing heart rejoice :— 
_A subtle whisper in the breeze, 
So soft, it seems a spirit’s breath, 
Yet leafless boughs grow tremulous. 
With ecstasy, at what it saith! 


A something rises with the morn, 
And lingers with the sun’s last ray, 
Brings rapture to the silent night, 
And lustre to the shining day ; 
With yearning, half of bliss and pain, ks 
It swells my heart, and, wondering, 
I ask, ‘What can it be?’ A bird 
Sings at my, window, ‘It is spring!’? 


The bird singing at the window would probably 
be a robin, saying, pot only ‘It is spring,’ but 
‘Cheer up,’ ‘ Cheer up.’ Y 

4. And so we get sermons peeaGhed: to oF 
every month. This time it is a little sermon on 
gentleness. Every one of you wants to grow upto 
be a strong man or a strong woman. But there _ 
are gentlemen and gentlewomen. To be one of 
these you must be gentle-hearted. Jesus had 
power to do anything, but when we read His life 
the one thing that sticks in our memories is His 
wonderful gentleness. You have that life for a 
pattern. ‘Learn of me,’ He said. It: will mean 
‘learning’ to the end of your life, but you will 
have the best Teacher that ever lived. — i" 


II. 
Paper Boats. 


‘Vessels of papyrus.’—Is 18”, 


Who would have “thought that paper boats were 
mentioned in the Bible? But it is wonderful what 
you can find there if you hunt. 

Do you wonder how they made them in those 

2 Z, Cocke, in A Garland of Verse, 155. — | 


y 


, whether me eed ieown paper or Fntte 
and if they had the same pattern as we have? 


Well, I’m afraid you might not have recognized 
these paper boats if you had seen them, for they 
_ were made, not exactly from paper, but from the 
papyrus reeds which grew along the side of the 
Nile. 


Some people say that the ark of bulrushes 
in which the baby Moses was laid was woven of 
these reeds. From the papyrus reed was also 


‘made a writing material which was used for books 


and manuscripts for centuries before paper was 


_ invented and which gave. its name to paper as we 


know it. 
Would you like to know what these vessels of 


_ papyrus were like? Well, they were long light 
_ boats with flat bottoms. 


They were not unlike 
punts. They held only one or two passengers, 
and they were propelled by a paddle or a punting- 
pole. 

Now I have been thinking that these paper 
boats are rather like boys and girls, and I have 


_ thought of three points of resemblance. 


_ people would grow sea-sick on a swing, and if you 


' craft could not venture. 


1. First they could go where larger and heavier 
They were used for 
navigation in the shallows and pools of the Nile 
where large heavy boats would have been 
stranded. 

I think that is very like the boys and girls. 
They can sometimes go where big people can’t go, 
and do what big people can’t do. Sometimes you 
sigh to be grown-up and to be able to do all the 
nice things the grown-ups are allowed to do; but 


did you ever think of the things that you can do 


and they can’t? I’m quite sure heaps of. big 
asked many of them to go down a slide they 
would either refuse outright or collapse in the 
middle of it. No grown-up can be a telegraph-boy 
or a boy scout. No grown-up can go half-price 
in a tramcar or a railway train. And I know of 


one small boy called Tommy who came to the 


_ rescue when the big people got fairly stuck. 


He was spending his holidays with his grand- 
mother at a farm, and one morning the key of the 
hen-house went amissing. They searched high 


and low, the whole house was turned upside down 


and inside out, but not a sight of the key could be* 


had. Perhaps Granny had a hole in her pocket. 


_ History does not relate. 


& 
eS 
4 


wanted those eggs to take to market. 


It was market day and Granny particularly 
What was 
18 


would be a dull and dreary place. 


ce to odo : At last a brilliant thowane struck i. 
‘Why not make use of Tommy? So she called 
him and pointed out the hole in the door of the 


hen-house through which the cocks and hens went 


in and out. Did he think he could squeeze him- 
self through that? Why, of course, it was just the 


very sort of ploy Tommy loved. And before you : 
could say ‘Jack Robinson’ he was off, wriggling 


through the hole, and very soon he had'searched 
all the nests and brought out the eggs. oe 

You see boys and girls can often be of use 
when the big people fail. And there are higher 
and better things than those we have mentioned | 
that a child can do. For there are rough and 
difficult places in life that the grown-ups some- 
times reach ; and often it needs a child’s merry 
laugh to cheer a sad heart, a child’s gentle touch 
to melt a hard heart or comfort a sorrowing one. 
If you took all the children out of the world it 
You have got 
this gift, little: children, of making the world 
brighter. Will you try to use it ? 

2. But, secondly, these vessels of papyrus were — 
very swift. They were light, and a very small 
effort sent them shooting along the water. And 


_that is rather, like boys and girls too, isn’t it? 


I often think they.were made for running. They — 
are light and they are swift—when they like. 
But sometimes the boys and girls are not so swift 
as they might be. They are asked to run an 
errand or to do something they don’t very much — 
like and then Aow their feet drag ! 


Now I believe that God never gives us a fealty: S 
He has made the © 
boys and girls swift of foot, and perhaps one bit 


but He means us to use it. 


of work He wants them to do for Him is to run 
errands for other people. 
inclined to run errands, just think that this is YOUR 
bit of work for God. 


3. These papyrus boats were very frail. They 


So when you feel dis- : 


could be used on the calm waters of the Nile, — a a 


but no one would have thought of risking them on . ie 


the stormy waves of the Red Sea. They were 
safe enough for shallow waters and calm weather, 
but they were useless for the deep sea and raging 
hurricanes. 
little paper boat—the ship of our own strength. — 
It may carry us well enough in smooth waters and 


in calm weather, but when the storms of life come - 


on, when its troubles and temptations arrive, we 
are tossed about and like to make shipwreck. 


And you and J all set out in life ina 


. But then God comes and, if we will let Hie He | 


will take our little frail craft and make it into a 
- strong vessel fit to weather any storm. He will 
put His strength within us and round about us, 
_and He will guide our ship safely home to port. 


Don’t try to set out in life, boys and girls, in a_ 


4 ‘little paper boat. Ask God to build you into a 
_ strong seaworthy vessel. 


AME 
A Good Medicine. 


“A merry heart is a good medicine.’—Pr 17”. 
ry g 


_ Tm afraid you won’t find to-day’s text unless you 
are lucky enough to have a Revised Version of 
the Bible, because, you see, our text is given in 
another way in the Authorized Version. How- 

ever, the boys and girls who have a Revised 
Version can look it up—they will find it in Pr 1722 

_ —and the boys and girls who haven’t a Revised 
Version can easily remember it without reading it, 
for it is only seven words: ‘A merry heart is a 
good medicine.’ \ 

Now I think I hear some of you saying, ‘ Well, 

that’s too bad to speak to us about medicine from 
the pulpit. We know enough about medicine 
already. We know all the different kinds, and 
‘most of them are horrid. There’s the powdery 
kind that is always worst when you get to the 
bottom of the glass; and there’s the fizzy kind 
that seems to go up your nose; and there’s the 

_ brown kind dut of a bottle, and it looks nasty 

-* and tastes nastier; and there’s the clear kind also 


out of a bottle, and it doesn’t look so bad, but ’ 


just try it!—it makes your face screw up, it’s so 

_ bitter; and there are the pills, and the little 

i _ browny- -black things, like the bits of seaweed that 

you crack on the rocks, and they simply won't 

: swallow ;—and there. are heaps of other kinds, 
and we Hate them all, and, please, we’d rather do 
without.’. Ah! but the medicine we are going to 

_ speak about to- -day is a really truly nice medicine, 
and easy to take. And the best thing about it is 
that it is not only good for yourself, it is good for 
other people. 

1. This medicine of the merry heart is good for 
yourself. It is like a sunshiny day, it makes things 
easier. You know how it sometimes seems easy 
to be good on a fine day, when the sun is shining 
and everything else is shining too, Why, the very 
flowers are brighter and sweeter when the sky is 


ane jumping ‘ang Spaced because seven. aye 
so lovely and it’s good to be alive. And all day 
it is the same. 
trying. 
day when the sky is cloudy, and everything is 
dripping, and the rain gets down the back of your 
neck or under your umbrella, and everything is 
kind of uncomfortable, and things go wrong, 
you can’t tell how. Well, this medicine of the 
merry heart makes every day a sunshiny day. It 
helps you to get through your lessons quickly and 
it helps you not to stick at difficulties. It knows 
that difficulties are things specially made to be 
got rid of. It always makes the best of even a 
bad job. 
sees fun in everything. 

Have you ever heard the story of the six flies ? 


Three of them were on the inside of the window- 


pane, and the room was warm and cosy—just as a 
fly likes it best—and they were buzzing around 
very pleased with themselves; but on the outside 


as if they ought to be thoroughly miserable. Said 


the three inside flies, in a superior sort of way, — 


‘Poor things! We ave sorry for you being out- 
side on such a day.’ ‘Don’t you worry!’ replied 
the outside flies. ‘We're having the time of our 
lives dodging these raindrops.’ You see the out- 
side flies had taken a good dose of the medicine 
of the meriy heart. 


2. This wonderful medicine is good not only for 
That’s a strange — 


yourself but for other people. 
thing—isn’t it? Suppose you are ill, and so is the 
little boy next door. You take a dose of medicine 
and it makés you better, but you don’t expect it to 
make little Master Next-Door well too. Now, 


the extraordinary thing about the bottle labelled. 


_Things go sort of right without — 
It’s the other way round on a grey wet — 


It whistles or sings at its work, and it , 


‘merry heart’ is that if you take it, it makes you | 


well, and ever so many other people besides. 
a sort of infectious medicine. If you have it other 
people can’t help catching it from you. 
is what makes a-merry heart so valuable; for a 


merry heart means happiness, and happiness is one — 


of the most precious things in the world—more 


precious than silver or gold, or diamonds, or 
rubies. 


can’t buy it. 


wf 


It’s” 


And that — 


The whole world is seeking it, but money © 
There are rich people who are very 
very poor because they haven’t got it, and there: 


| of the window were other three flies, and the day 
was cold and wet and the raindrops were chasing — 
each other down the pane, and these flies looked © 


other people one of the most precious things in 
the world? Yes, you can, for the merry heart is 
always a kind heart and a generous heart. It 
forgets about itself and thinks of others. It tries 
_ to share its happiness, and strangely enough the 
_ more happiness it tries to give away, the more it 
2 seems to have for itself. Just try the experiment, 
_and see if that is not true. 
_ 3. I said that we couldn’t buy a merry heart. 
_ Where then ‘shall we get it?—for of course we 
all want it now that we know how tremendously 
nice it is. What do we do if we want ordinary 
-medicine? We mix up something for ourselves, 
or we ask the doctor to give us a special dose. 
: Well, that is just how we must set about getting 
a merry heart. We can either make it for our- 
_ selves or we can ask the Good Physician to give 
: it to us. The first kind of merry heart isn’t at 
all a bad kind, but the second is far and away 
the best. The first we can make by mixing 
together cheerfulness and determination. If we 
drink that mixture daily, we shan’t do badly, 
_ for there’s no doubt that if we make up our minds 
to be cheerful we caz be cheerful. Just pull up 
_ the corners of your mouth, and make up your 
mind to smile whatever happens, and you'll be 
astonished at the result. 
- Ah! but the second kind is even better and 
-surer, for it is given us by Christ Himself, and 
_ because it is His it can never fail. 
back of the first kind is that it is apt to fail just 
when we want it most. But the merry heart 
which Christ gives us for the asking will never fail, 
for it is made up of love, and hope, and trust in 
Him. 
can harm us. We shall keep it safe through all 
life’s sorrows and dangers, till we lay it at last 
at the’ feet of Him who gave it to us. 


r 


ss Point and Jffustration. 
Bee pet The Spiritual Life. 


Dr. Whyte’s latest book is devoted to Thomas 
Goodwin. Zhe Spiritual Life he calls it, and 
adds : ©The Teaching of Thomas Goodwin as re- 
ceived and reissued by Alexander Whyte, D.D., 
LL.D.’ (Oliphants; 6s. net). It is an astonishing 
book. es can say with pan and reverence that, 


n't it mther ae to , think that you can give 


- when I was at college, more than fifty year 


‘great compassion in His heart, but that He 


The. draw-. 


If we have that kind of merry heart nothing - 


We are going to take the mle! of. i 
of his chapters. 


‘have compassion - on” 
gently with”). Ee I have never for otten 


And that rendering of the great Puritan, 
almost say, has never been a day out of my minc 
all these fifty years. How could it? Pot 

‘“ This great Greek word,” says Thomas Go 
win, “is exceedingly emphatical. It means mu 
more than the English rendering ‘who can h: Ns 
compassion’ means. For, when this great Gree 
word of the Apostle is rightly rendered, and 
rightly laid to heart, it reveals to us that Jesu 
Christ, our great High Priest, not only has 


a special and a particular compassion measured out 
according to every individual man’s meas 
need, according to every individual man’s 
ality, and particularity, and singularity, 
secrecy of need.” That is Thomas Goodwin’s bot 
grammatical and experimental rendering of t 
extraordinarily expressive Greek word poerpuorr ad 
And after going by it for fifty years, I feel to 
more fully assured than ever that his scholarly 
and experimental and homiletical exegesis gives 
us the comforting mind of the Holy Spirit far. 
away better than do the comparatively cold and 
dry renderings of the Authorised and Revise 
Versions. And the comforting mind of the 
Spirit, possessing the mind and directing the pen 
of the Apostle, assures every greatly tempted and 
tried and afflicted and sorrow-laden soul of man 
that all his so great and so exceptional sorrows 
are all well known to his great High Priest, and 
are laid to heart by Him as if they were His own, 
as, indeed, they are. And that his great High 
Priest will most assuredly sympathise with him, 
and will most assuredly both succour and deliver 
him to all the exact measure, and speciality, and 
singularity, and particularity, and absolute secrecy 
of all his sinfulness and all his sorrowfulness. % 

‘Preaching on this same great Greek word to 


_ both my heart and my life are brimful. 
man in all this sinful and sorrowful city of London 


_ their homes. 


27075 


the City Temple congregation of his day, and 
preaching in all his own incomparably realising 
and homecoming way, Dr. Goodwin spoke as 
follows: “I need my great High Priest to have 
not - only all the abilities and all the attributes 
and all the great qualifications that you need in 
Him ; but, over and above all that, I, Thomas 
Goodwin, your minister, need Him always 
urgently, and indeed sometimes absolutely agoniz- 
ingly, for certain special and secret and altogether 
individual needs of my own; needs of my own 
that no other mortal man knows anything about, 


‘nor would believe even if I confessed them to 
i him; needs of my own that are so exceptionally 
~ and so exclusively my own that no other man 
‘before me, or now around me, or coming after 


me, will ever have needs exactly like them. It 
is absolutely inconceivable to me,” he said, “that 
any other man, past, present, or to come, could 
ever have just that combination, and just that 
concentration, and just that incidence of sin and 
sorrow that, I have, together with all the temporal 
and spiritual intricacies, of all kinds, of which 
No other 


has just my crosses and cups and thorns in his 


flesh. No man of you all,” he said, as he looked 


down into all their hearts and around into all 
‘And difficult as it is for me to 
believe that even my all-perfect Saviour can be the 
exact second and parallel and double and duplicate 


~ of me, yet it is so, and I, with my whole mind and 


heart, believe that it is so.” And it was in 
scholarly and evangelical and experimental preach- 
ing like that that the first foundations of the City 
Temple were laid, and the foundations also of 
Thomas Goodwin’s own splendid name and lasting 
fame as an incomparably Pauline and Puritan 
preacher of Jesus Christ, His person and His 
work. “A man’s own need,” says Pascal, “is the 
measure of his greatness.” 

* *Go home, then, as Goodwin was wont to say, 
and never after this morning’s great Scripture 
forget that whatsoever trial or temptation or thorn 
or cross or cup of any kind is in your appointed 
lot, you have the most absolute assurance that 
Jesus Christ your great High Priest was at one 
time placed under the very same trial and tempta- 
tion and thorn and cross and cup, under which 
you are placed. Or if His was not exactly and 
absolutely the very same identical trial and tempta- 
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ay 
al 4 
tion and thorn and cross and cup as yours is, then 


all His trials and temptations were as like yours 
as the Holy ‘Spirit could possibly make them. 
And He made them in this way—the Holy Spirit, 
with the all- -seeing eye of the Godhead, and with 
all the omnipresence of the Godhead, looked down 
all the generations of God’s elect and saw you and 
singled you out according to your foreordained 
trials and temptations and thorns and crosses 
and cups. And then with you in His eye the 
Holy Spirit returned to His great work on the 
Man Jesus Christ, and went forward from day 


to day to make Him after your very image and © 


likeness and exact pattern till like you He was the 
Man of all kinds of sorrows. And thus it was so 
divinely and so graciously brought about that, 


‘experimentally, as we say, and as Man, Jesus 


Christ is able to have all possible compassion upon 
you; while at the same time as God He is able 
omnisciently and omnipotently to succour you and 
to deliver you to the uttermost. Yes, poor sorrow- 
laden soul, to the very uttermost! Go home, 
then, this morning to all your trials and tempta- 
tions and thorns and crosses and cups, and among 
them all, and as long as they last, come boldly 
every day and every hour to the throne of grace 
in order to obtain all needed mercy and to find 
all needed grace in every time of need. For, 
metpomabeiy Svvapevos, your great High Priest is 
able and is willing and is waiting to have com- 
passion on you according to all the exact measure, 
and speciality, and particularity, and singularity, 
and secrecy of all your needs. 

‘Wherefore, holy brethren, partakers of the 
heavenly calling, consider the Apostle and High 
Priest of our profession, Jesus Christ. For we 
are made partakers of Christ if we hold the 
beginning of our confidence steadfast unto the 
end.’ 


Catherine Marsh. 


Catherine Marsh was known as the: soldiers _ 


friend. Butshe did not confine her friendship to 
soldiers. Certainly she never missed an oppor- 
tunity of getting into touch with the soldier; and 
the outbreak of a war found her busy distributing 
copies of the: New Testament, the Zzfe of Hedley 
Vicars, or others of her own books, or at least the 
Soldier’s Prayer. But there was nothing human 
that was outside her interest. 
Her method was individual. 


) ee 


Ry. 


And when an g 


; 


en 


a 


dual, high or low, rich or poor, came within 


her reach, there was no slackening of the stip, 


until repentance came and confession, of faith in 
the Lord Jesus Christ. 


-passeth understanding is as fine a lesson in 
“personal dealing’ as an ambassador for Christ 
could have. 

Yet she was no less successful with a crowd. 
She had a gift of persuasive eloquence which no 
muster of men could withstand. Says Dr. A. K. 
H. Boyd of St. Andrews: ‘It was a very inter- 
esting event, when the saintly Catherine Marsh 
was persuaded to give an address in the large room 
of the Madras College on the evening of November 
16, 1865, to a larger number than she quite 
approved. About 800 were packed into the west 
room, including a good many professors, and Miss 
Marsh spoke beautifully for about an hour. Sitting, 
according to her wont, speaking with perfect 


‘fluency in a rich contralto voice, she made herself 


heard in every corner. That most admirable 
woman disclaims the idea of anything like preach- 
ing. Both here and in Edinburgh I was so happy 
as to get her to give addresses, and I can but say 
(what all readers of English Hearts and Hands 
will believe) that for pathos, and interest, and deep 
impressiveness, I never heard a finer speaker.’ 

She had a wonderful way of overcoming difficul- 
ties and escaping from tight corners—and always 


so that her adversary.was bound to her for ever 
in admiration and love. 


One instance must be 
quoted. ‘The writer of the following letter was a 
well-known and talented woman, who, having been 
led to join the Church of Rome, was using every 
endeavour to persuade others to do the same: 

‘«< Miss Marsh, the well-known staunch Protestant 
but liberal Christian, constantly visited William, 
and read and prayed with him in the common 
sympathy of their Christian faith and trust. After 


_ all was over, and the room was decorated, and the 


body laid out, Miss Marsh came to see him, and 
taking his dead hand she placed a white camellia 
in it. Then kneeling by the bed she offered up 


the most beautiful prayer aloud. There was only 


one thing left out, she never mentioned our blessed 


Lady. 
‘a crucifix, and when she ceased praying I said, 


our Lady be passed over.’ 


I was standing at the foot of the bed with 


‘You have never spoken of our Lady, I cannot let 
And Miss Marsh was 


not angry, she only rose from her knees, and coming 


Her wrestling for and with 
one and another of the innumerable men and 
women to whom she brought the peace that 


to me she threw her arms round my neck and 
said, ‘Do not let us dispute upon this now, we 
have one God, and one Saviour in common, let 
us rest upon these.’ And she came to see me 
afterwards when I was ill in London. She was the 
one person William wanted—any one else might — 
have driven him back—she was daily praying by 
his side, handsome, enthusiastic, dwelling only on 
the love of God, and she helped him on till he bs 


began really to think the love of God the on ee 
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thing worth living for. 

In her more than ninety years she ‘saw many 
wars, and although she did not see the beginning ~ 
of the greatest of all wars, she left a message for 
those who have had to face its perplexities. This 


message she left above all others, that while faith — 


in Christ is always the means of entrance into the 
joy of life eternal, the grace of God has a greater 


reach and a surer grip than we think. Hear this — 


a 


word and pass it on: 
‘This lady after we had been talking se A 
together told me about her own conversion, and 
then that some of her children had been converted 
but that her youngest son had died since, utterly — 
unconverted, and with a tone of great anguish she 
added: ‘‘lost.” Isaid, ‘‘ You must never say sucha 
word nor think such a thought again, it is treason to” 
your God! He is saved, for he was in the covenant 
—you had put him there by your prayers, you 
trusted him to a covenant-keeping God.” 


sins’—and then ‘Saviour.’” ‘Oh, then,” I said, 
“‘ dear lady, you have not the chance of honouring 
God by walking by faith. He has let you walk dy 


_ hearing, for ‘Whosoever shall call on the name of — 
the Lord shall be saved.’”’ 


The title of the biography is Zhe Life and 
Friendships of Catherine Marsh, by L. E. O’Rorke 
(Longmans; tos. 6d. net). 


The Jew as Patriot. 


Dr. Wilhom Ewing has had an exceptional — 
opportunity in the war, and he is exceptionally 
fitted to use it well. After some months’ service 
as Chaplain to the Forces at home he was sent to 
Gallipoli, and went through that awful and wonder- 
ful time, till the evacuation. was accomplished. 
Then he had to go (and went very willingly) to 


ae 


Here: 
face lighted up, and with her eyes filling, she said, — | 
“Well, his last faint expirimg words were ‘my _~ 


was hit at last by a shell splinter and had to fall to 
the rear. 
Baghdad (Hodder & Stoughton ; 5s. net). 

The greater part is Gallipoli. It challenges 
“comparison with John Masefield’s book, and it 
‘does not suffer. Here also is the sense of great 
things doing and the skill to show them great. 
The book is full of thrilling narratives, yet each 


+ with the human, humour with horror. Dr. Ewing 
had the great advantage of a long residence in 
Palestine. That residence taught him many.things 
besides the Arabic tongue. And he is appreciative. 
This i is what he says of the Jew as Patriot: 

_ ‘Among our sick and wounded I often found 
-pure-blooded Jews. The personnel of the Zion 
. Mule Corps was entirely Jewish, recruited in 
Egypt; mainly among refugees from Palestine. 
Men who had known the benefit of British pro- 
~ tection against the exactions and oppressions of the 
Turk i in their Eastern homes felt, when the day of 
decision came, that they could not do other than 
ae identify themselves with their benefactors. Strange 
it was when one asked a man where he came from, 
0 have him claim the Holy City as his native 
place; and with the Jerusalem lads Arabic was the 
easiest language for conversation. 
these sons of Jacob were in support of the great 
enterprise ; and excellent service they rendered. 
On the other hand, we had Scottish and English 
_ Jews, rankers and officers in various regiments, not 
less loyal and patriotic than men -of pure British 
blood. I had a lad from Glasgow for some days. 
- He fought a plucky battle for his life. He suffered 
_ gladly for the only home and fatherland he knew. 
_ He was of the stamp of the little Jewish boy in his 
own city who asserted that “ We thrashed the 
English at Bannockburn!” He had served him- 
self heir.to the traditions of our people, and spoke 
no language but English. When the war is over, 
the devotion and self-sacrifice of these men will 
surely be remembered to them for righteousness, 
leading, perhaps, to more ‘kindly interest and 


consideration.’ 
a : Verily. : 
? The title Letters on Faith (Scott; 1s. net) is not 
= attractive. We do not want our letters to be 


didactic treatises. We want them to be simple, 


Ke: Mesopotamia, and just missed the triumphal entry 
into Baghdad, for after carrying a charmed life he 


His book is called From Gallipoli to | 


fe new exploit thrills us, so well is the heroic mingled 


Very earnest | 


Patrick’ McNeile’ s cae’ Those ‘ites are ah ave ee 


that it is a scholar’s fresh, original mind that is 
thrown into every letter. 


is characteristic. 


‘There is a word with which you are familiar, 


which is a Hebrew word implying solidity, the word 
“amen.” 
having promised to hear us, we regard it as a solid 
fact that He does (that is how it is explained in the 
Catechism): and also to state that what we have 
prayed is really and truly what we want, that this is 
not just a bit of vapouring but a really solid prayer. 
The same word comes in the New Testament, 
translated ‘“ Verily,” 
attention to some especially important, or extra 
surprising, statement, as if to say, “this is a solid 
fact.” Now this word comes twice in Is 7°, or 


Those who have the ~ 
courage to crack the nut and reach the kernel. — 
Those who read this panies and believe that it | 


We use it after prayers to state that, He 


and is often used to draw ine 


rather two words are there which are both made. _ 


out of this one. The sentence is: 
these two words are shown in relation to the base 
word (amen) by translating it: ‘If ye will not 
treat God as solid, surely He will not make you 
solid.” What the prophet was telling the king was 
that to become a man that can be trusted it is 
necessary to be yourself trusting God. To be 
faithful you must be full of faith.’ 


Demon Possession To-day. 
~ 


Dr. A. Mildred Cable has left the lines of the 
conventional missionary book. Her short chapters 
and vivid realization of life make her book easy to 
read and good for stirring us up to an interest in 
Chinese missionary work. There is no sermoniz- 
ing. The life is the sermon. And who can fail to 
feel the application of it? 
still alive who dares, ‘I don’t believe in Foreign 


“Tf ye will not’ 
believe, surely ye shall not be established,” and . 


If there is any one 


Missions,’ send him or her to this graphic and _ 


appalling narrative. 

The author is a level-headed, highly-trained 
modern Englishwoman. Her story of possession 
by evil spirits is not to be laughed at. This is 
the story: 

‘Our ‘first woman patient in the Hwochow 
Opium Refuge became interested in the Gospel, 
and on her return ‘home destroyed her gets 
reserving, however, the. beautifully carved idol 


should depart ; thirdly, the anpalltes: sense « 
reality of the conflict with the evil one : 
Omen of Aurea re test, as the © missio 


bung woman, desired to ‘aie a ‘Chistian ae 
_ gave us a warm welcome whenever we could go. to 
the house. About six months later we were fetched 
_ by special messenger from a village where we were 
y staying, to see this girl, who was said to be demon 
possessed. We found crowds of men and women 
_ gathered to see and to hear. The girl was chanting 
_ the weird minor chant of the possessed, the voice, 
as in every case I have seen, clearly distinguishing 
it from madness. This can perhaps best be 
described as a voice distinct from the personality 
of the one under possession. -It seems as though | 
the demon used the organs of speech of the victim 
for the conveyance of its own voice. She refused 
to wear clothes or to take food, and by her violence 
_ terrorised the community. Immediately upon our 
entering the room with the Chinese woman 
evangelist she ceased her chanting, and slowly 
pointed the finger at us, remaining in this posture 
for some time. As we knelt. upon the kang to 
pray, she trembled and said: “The room is full of 
gwei; as soon as one goes another comes.” We 
endeavoured to calm her, and to make her join us 
‘in repeating the sentence, ‘‘ Lord Jesus, save me.” 
‘ After considerable effort she ‘succeeded in pro- 
nouncing these words, and when she had done so 
we commanded the demon to leave her, whereupon 
her body trembled and she sneezed some fifty or 
sixty times, then suddenly came to herself, asked 
for her clothes and some food, and, seemingly 
perfectly well, resumed her work. So persistently 
did she reiterate the statement that the demons 
were using the idol shrines for a refuge, that dur- 
ing the proceedings just mentioned her parents 
willingly handed over to the Christians present 
these valuable carvings, and joined with them in 
their destruction. From this time onwards she 
was perfectly well, a normal, healthy young 
woman.’ 
‘The experiences recorded here may be un- 
familiar to many readers, and some will doubtless 
_ think that madness, hysteria, or epilepsy may 
account for them. To such I would suggést the 
following points for consideration : Firstly, the strik- 
_ing, detailed resemblance between the cases seen 
now in heathen lands and those recorded in the 
‘Scriptures ; secondly, the complete and lasting re- 
- storation resulting from prayer and from the com- 
‘mand in the Name of the Lord Jesus that the demon 


The title is Zhe Fulfilment of a Dream fe ie 
& Scott ; sh net). : 


‘The Definition of Faith, = 


To the Cambridge Greek Testament 
Schools and Colleges has been added the volur 
on The Epistle to the Hebrews (Cambridge: at t 
University Press; 4s. 6d. net). The edito: 
Professor A. Nairne, D.D., who has already 
known his interest in and his mastery over 
epistle by the volume eye! published, 
Epistle of Priesthood. i 

Dr. ‘Nairne lengthens the Introduction: 
‘shortens the Notes. That is right. Very 
can be said on the wording of the New Test 


Biblical knowledge and so changed is our mer 
attitude to Biblical thought. Dr. Nairne give 
fifty-one pages to the history of the beak to th 


and sixty-six pages to i theology. 

He touches the translation in his arresti 
manner here and there, especially on He 1 
the so-called definition of faith. He say 
‘Translations into modern English, such as We 
mouth’s or The Twentieth Century New Testament 
are less acceptable for Hebrews than for othe 
parts of N.T. Moffatt’s earlier translation it 
his Historical New Testament (T. & T. Clark 
does preserve something ,of the peculiar flavour 
this epistle. Yet how thin is his rendering 
xi. 1: “Now faith is to be confident of what ws 
hope for, to be convinced of what we do not see.” 
Hardly indeed may A.V. be Surpassed in that 
verse: ‘Now faith is the substance of things 
hoped for, the evidence of things not seen.” The 
half philosophical, half picturesque phraseology of 
the original is just caught there, and the margina 
note on “substance ”—“ or, ground, or confidence” 
—goes as far as it ought to go in concession to the 
weaker brethren. The R.V., it must be confessed, 
attenuates the sense: “ Now faith is the assurance _ 


- “Christian” meant. 
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of things hoped for, the proving of ne not 
seen,” and in the margin for “the assurante” 
“Or, the giving substance to,” for “ proving” “Or, 
test.”’ In the notes Dr. Nairne is rather less 
_ friendly to the A.V.: ‘A.V. “evidence” is almost 

a confusion of the two senses. ‘“ Test” seems to 
suit the context here.’ 

The exposition of ‘Faith’ in ‘this Eerie. is a 
good example of the thoroughness and instructive- 
ness of the discussion of its theology. 


A Morning Holiday. 


Dr. Isabel Mitchell of Manchuria Carmen Clarke 
& Co.; 2s. 6d. net)—that is the title of a 
volume of missionary letters. The letters have 
introduction and appendix (both good), but they 


themselves make the book. They are chosen out 


of twelve years’ correspondence, and not one is 
without interest. Dr. Mitchell went to Fakumen 


in Manchuria for five years, then there was a 


furlough and illness of two years, then other five 
in Fakumen, and then the end, quite suddenly. 

‘She was Christian. That greatest of all titles 
of distinction covers many types. Let us see, if 
we can, something of what in her case the title 
Religion is the eternal quest, 
instinctive in every human soul, of Truth, Good- 
ness and Beauty. These three are One. But 
most of us imperfect mortals miss either the beauty 
of holiness, or the holiness of beauty. Dr. 
- Mitchell was not an angel. She was an Irish girl. 
But because of her, some of us, both from the 
East and from the West, believe more surely in the 
Lord who was made flesh. We beheld in her His 
Glory—the fascination of a life filled with both 
grace and truth. Her head dispenser, a young 
- woman with a touch of spiritual genius, watched 
her at close quarters for years. And at the end, 
_ her testimony was: ‘I felt she was inspired. The 
~ Doctor is so good and holy, what must Jesus be 
_ like? Whatever she did, she inspired us all and 
made us love to be more like her.”’ _ 

And she could write. The last chapter is made 
up of her prose and poetry. 
the prose. It is called ‘A Morning Holiday’: 

‘The Eighth Moon Feast has come. For days 
before, greasy apprentices had been seen in the 
streets, their blue aprons tucked up into their belts, 
carrying on their shoulders wide square trays piled 
high with moon-cakes, large and round and flat, 


This is the first of 


filled we black oe) wemiealen and arfaseee 
in great pyramids, beginning with the largest round, 


and tapering off-at the top of the pole with a gaudy a 


sugar peach, which was to bring the “ thousand 
thousand years” of happy life to the fortunate 
recipient. Beside the cakes were piles of golden 
pears, or rosy apples, or bunches of the. first 
luscious purple grapes of the autumn. But now 
the present-giving was over, and the feast day had 
come. A pleasing odour of garlic and fat pork 
dumplings pervaded the streets, and through the 
open windows the worthy sons of the Celestial — 
Empire might be seen cross-legged at their little 
tables, vigorously plying their chopsticks, while the 
Celestial daughters waited upon them in the good 
time-honoured fashion. And we had a morning’s — 
holiday. We were up and away before the sun 
was high, leaving the odours of the streets behind 
us, and climbing up and into the clean sweet air 
of the hills. A certain grassy knoll was our 
objective, where the breeze swept purely over, and 
the tall millet shaded us from the advancing sun. 
We had books, of course, a long quiet morning in 
the grass, with a favourite book, and the illimitable 
sky overhead—could one ask for anything better ? 
And yet there was something even better in store 
for us. We lay luxuriously against Mother Earth 
with our cheek to the grass. But away to the 
West lay a long line of blue hills—and who could 
read even the most dearly loved friend of a book 
when God had painted those deep red-brown heads 
of millet against that background of misty blue? 
The eye was caught and held in perfect satisfaction 
and perfect rest. -Beside us the millet rose high 
too, and here we could see every stalk, tall and 
straight and golden, with its wealth of red grain 
atop, and the long leaves like pennons in a breeze, 
now golden, where the sun fell level on them, and 
now scarlet, like a flame, when the wind lifted 
them, and the light shone through. And all the 
time such a murmuring of delight, as they swayed 
and nodded and tossed their heads: an army— 
yes, an army—gay and debonair, with songs on 
their lips and gorgeous pennons flying. Little 
they reckoned that the sickle was not far away. 
They were happy and full of life, and the time was 
autumn, and the day new-born. And we, we too, 
“could not but be gay in such a jocund company.” 
‘The sun rose hotter and stronger, and soon we 
were fain to leave our knoll, and seek more shelter 
in the valley. We came down through the levels, 
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_ weeping bitterly ; the daughter-in-law ; 


stick. That is better. 


pi 


is this blue smoke at the corner of the 
melon patch? Oh, a coffin has been placed 
there, waiting its appointed number of days for its 
burial. To-day is the “third seventh day,” and 


_the entire family of the dead man is out to burn 


paper and incense for him. The smoke rises and 
éurls in the still hot noonday air, and as we 
approach nearer, the sound of wailing reaches us. 
_ There they all are—the widow in white sackcloth, 
with her white cap and long streamers flying, 
‘the little 
sons, who hardly know what they are doing, and 


are not too much engrossed to turn on their knees 
The paper is ‘not’ 


and gaze at us as we pass. 
burning well. Poke it up again with the long 
Now to your wailing again. 


CB e Cross as Wiewer By Dr. Henney, 


re the wide vegetable gardens cover the pane 


afresh. 


is all at once hot and stifling ? 


‘Strange land, so full of charm and of contra-_ 
What is 


dictions and of brilliant elusive beauty ! 
it in you that stirs our hearts, so that sometimes 


_the very sight of the old square mosque standing ; 
up against the crimson western sky leaves us 
Only one far 


shaken in a tremulous gladness ? 
far other land can move our hearts like this, 
little land far away in the Western Sea, where the 


eternal ocean laps against its shores, the shores of | 


home. But you—you are so beautiful, so old, 
and so very, very needy—China. We give you our 
hearts” ‘ hi 


By THE Rev. W. L. WALKER, D.D. 


Many, no doubt, have been reading a interest 


Dr: Denney’s eagerly awaited book* on the 


Doctrine of Reconciliation, His view of the 


central fact of the Cross was, of course, well 


such an able exegete and reasoner. 


_ mising statement of it. 


known, and those who shared it with him would 
naturally-hope to find in this latest work confirma- 
tion of their view. They will not be disappointed. 
Scarcely any.better work in this respect could have 
been done. By those who can accept the doctrine 
this book may well be regarded as final. 

Others who were unable to agree with Dr. 
Denney would read the book, hoping to find, per- 
haps, some modifications or elucidations which 
might enable them to come into closer accord with 
They will 
note a wider outlook and a more sympathetic 
treatment of other views—a readiness to acknow- 
ledge any elements of truth in them. But they 
will not find any modification of the central 
doctrine, rather a stronger and more uncompro- 
It is here set forth as the 
only faith that can introduce a man to that Chris- 


tian experience so beautifully described in the 


opening chapter. But if only the acceptance of 


the doctrine of the Cross here stated can admit to 


1T7he Christian Doctrine of Reconciliation (Hodder & 


_ Stoughton ; 7s. 6d. net). 


that experience, it 1S a serious matter for many of 
us in this present time and will ‘be so for many 
more in the time to come. We are, therefore, as 
we read, stirred to consider matters very seriously 
and, mayhap, to criticize. 

One naturally shrinks from Sridie te a writer of 


such eminence and so justly esteemed as was — 
when 
and ‘Revival’ — 
© Reconsideration, the in-— 
‘terests of the Truth must be held as supreme—as _ 


Dr. Denney. But, at this time especially, 
‘Reconstruction,’ ‘ Rededication,’ 
must mean, first of all, 


Dr. Denney himself would hold them to be. 


There is much in the book that will call forth 


cordial agreement from all Christians, and no one 


can fail to be impressed by the solemn light in — 
which the central subject is placed. We- cannot 
read the Gospels without feeling that the Cross had 
a very solemn, even a tragic, significance for Christ, 
and one feels that in approaching this subject one — 
is treading with half-reluctant feet the holiest ground 
in history. Nor can we doubt that the Cross of © 


Christ had a Divine significance in relation to sin 
and the experience of salvation. 


emboldens one to criticize. 


Dr. Denney himself does not accept much that os 
was once included in what was\deemed the ortho. 
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And as we pass « on he noua cage breaks out 


‘How is it that ae sky seems darkened, even at.” 
this hour of glorious noon, and the air of the plain’ 


It is the view of — 
it here set forth that raises serious questions and 


_ dox statement of the Atonement. 
‘measure of truth in the words of Bushnell and | 
M‘Leod Campbell, he says (p. 263) that it ex. 
cludes much ‘which revolts both intelligence and 
conscience in much of what is called orthodox 
theology,’ and farther on he remarks that the 
presentation of Christ’s death, out of relation to 
His life, produced reactions that led to a view 
‘more intelligible, more human, and more ethically 
interesting,’ 
tions of the past, it makes us the more cautious 
‘with respect to current conceptions, and raises the 
question whether we have yet got to a right under- 
standing of the Cross, if indeed we can ever reach 
_ it as long as we allow our minds to be dominated 
by modes of statement proceeding from ways of 
thought which are foreign to us. 
How does Dr. Denney think of the redemptive 
_ work of Christ in His sufferings and death? While 
acknowledging the heroic or martyr element, there 
is in the Gospels, he says (p. 272), ‘the sense of 
-_ something dreadful and mysterious, a soul trouble 
__ of Jesus, a sorrow under which He is dismayed and 
ready to die, an agony of prayer, a bitter cup from 
which His whole being shrinks, an uncompre- 
__hended necessity for drinking it, a dark experience 
of being forsaken by God.’ He was to ‘bear our 
_ sins’; He was to meet in death ‘the last reaction of 
God against sin.’ Not that His sufferings were 
_ penal in the sense of coming to Him through a bad 
conscience, or that God was angry with Him per- 
_sonally, as if He had been a guilty man; but, he 
asks, ‘Can we say anything else than this: That 
__while the agony and the Passion were not penal in 


conscience, or making Him the personal object of 
Divine wrath, they were penal in the sense that in 
that dark hour He had to realize to the full the 
Divine reaction against sin in the race in which He 
was incorporated, and that without doing so to the 
uttermost He could not have been the Redeemer 
14 of that race from sin, or the Reconciler of sinful 
“men to God’ (p. 273). It is emphatically affirmed 
again and again that the final reaction of God 
against sin is seen in death, and that therefore the 
Saviour must de. ‘Sin and death are one.’ 
Christ no doubt bore our sins ‘on His heart,’ but 
it was ‘supremely in the very act and instant of 
bearing them in His body on thetree.’ If He had 
not died for us Hé would have done nothing at all. 
“The wages of sin is death’ (pp. 274, 275). ‘He 


‘Admitting the 


When we see these mistaken concep-, 


‘Christian experience. 
certain moral sanctions in God (and the universe) — 
But this does‘ not meet: the 
difficulty, and it is strongly affirmed that there is | 


the sense of coming upon Jesus through a bad’ 


bore our sins.’ 
tent to which He could do so, He made them His 
own ;’ above all, ‘He took that heaviest burden 


under which the race was sinking in despair and — 


death.’ 


God’s love is aiianad to have been the source of _ 


all that was done in Christ ; but, at the same time, 


the operation of the Cross was not to be merely on 


man but on God. This is the very meaning of an 
objective atonement; it was to meet something in 
God’s relation to sin in order that sin might be 
forgiven: ‘to God the sacrifice is offered, and it is 
to.God it makes a difference’ (pp. 30, etc.). te 
Now, to begin with. this last statement—is there 
not an irreconcilable contradiction in it? If it 
was all from God, how could there be any moving 
operation om God in it?, If the whole had its 
origin in God’s love for men, how could the 
‘atonement’ be made zo God? Any doctrine 
that is to be effective must be one which is not 
only credible but simple and easy to be believed. At 


any rate, it must not, in its, very statement, raise - 


questions that puzzle the intellect and that only 
trained theologians can appear to solve. This is 
all the more important if, as Dr. Denney says 
repeatedly, faith in this’ doctrine is the only way to 
It was, he says, to meet 


as opposed to sin. 


no contradiction or strife between Justice and 
Mercy in God. There cannot be a division in. 


God, nor can,one set of attributes provide a satis- 


faction to another. 


The other chief difficulties may be Stated as 


coe 

. While the Cross was a Divine necessity for 
Christ and was regarded by Him in the solemn 
and affecting manner represented in the Gospels, 
the conception of its necessity as an atonement 


for sin before God could forgive seems out of — 
harmony with Christ’s teaching concerning God’s. 


forgiving love and with His own forgiveness of sin 
apart from the Cross. His teaching concerning 
the Divine forgiveness was in line with that of the 
prophets before Him. How strongly ¢hey declared 
the readiness of God to forgive, quite apart from 
all Jewish ritual and any sacrifice yet to come. 
Take just one sentence ftom Micah as exemplary : 
‘Who is a God like unto thee, that pardoneth 


iniquity and passeth over the transgression of the 
‘ R 


In every sense gait to every ex he 


> 
c 


oa because h elighteth in loving- 
SC - thou wilt” cast all their sins into 


: an his thoughts ; and let him. returry unto the 
Lord, and he will have mercy upon him, and to 
our God, for he will abundantly pardon.’ 
‘He pardons with o’erflowing love ; 

For, hear the voice Divine, 


My nature is not like to yours, 
Nor like your ways are mine.’ 


Was there no reality i in such declarations? Was 
_ it not really forgiveness? With Jesus, God was 
the loving Father of men; if an earthly father 
would forgive his penitent child, ‘how much 
more,’ etc., as He illustrated it in the case of the 
_ returning prodigal. ‘Father, forgive them,’ He 
‘prayed on His Cross, not ‘because I am atoning 
for their sin,’ but ‘because they know not what 
they do.’ The purpose of His death, He said, was 
_ to ransom men—surely not from God, who loved 
_ them and sought them for His own, but from all 
that kept them from God and His salvation. There 
is no suggestion in anything that Jesus ever said 
E that ‘God could not forgive men unless He died 
for them. 

But Jesus in His teaching of the Divine forgive- 
ness went beyond the prophets and in fulfilment 
of them. His gospel was that of the drawing 


. 
¢ 
a 


big 
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coming in forgiving love to the salvation of a 
sinful people, whose sins He was forgiving. He 
_ proclaimed the dawn of ‘the acceptable year of 
the Lord ’—the year of Divine acceptance—so long 
looked for, and forgave sin in God’s name in 
token of its reality. His blood, He said, sealed 
- the new covenant of spiritual salvation which was 
- founded on the Divine forgiveness. God was for- 
_ giving men, therefore let them turn to God, was 
‘His call. 
. Paul preached the same gospel of forgiveness. 
The reign of Law was ended and a new era of 
Grace had opened for men, in which God was 
- reconciling them to Himself, ‘not imputing their 
trespasses unto them.’ It was a message of 
‘Reconciliation’; ‘God is reconciled to you; be 
ye, in turn, reconciled to God.’ It was not one 
here and there that God was reconciling to Him- 
self, in Christ, but the world. A new epoch had 
opened ; old things were done away and all things 
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eet: 


nigh of God in the kingdom, which was His 


eoing forth to the porld, Pei: the oe of he 
forgiveness proclaimed by Jesus. But the Dove 
is not the view of the Reconciliation tak 
Dr. Deuneys 


of the holiness of God would be made, se hor th 
in the wisdom of God, may have made the Cross 
necessary for Christ. But not as requiring Him 

atone for sin before God could forgive it. That G: 
was forgiving sin was implied in the very m 
of Christ : it was the PrSURD SOS of the 


Dr. seibee! says, ‘God would not de to us 
He is,’ if Christ had not died (p. 239). 
In his insistence on the reality of Law in 
and on the need for its moral necessities and 
action against sin being met, Law seems to override 
Fatherhood. It is really quite a different an 
much less attractive conception of God tha 
of Jesus, who knew God best, that is presente 
us—one more calculated to create fear than to 
men to God in love, as the Cross was meant to 
2. It is impossible to see how the sinless C! 
could in any sense suffer in ‘Himself the penalti 
of sin, or the final Divine reaction against it, 5 
Sin’s penalties could only fall on the sinful s 
in the sense in which they are said to have | Je 
borne by Christ. They are not chiefly extern 
but internal—belonging primarily to the soul 
A soul that had never sinned could not possibly 
vexperience them, however full His sympathy wr 
sinners might be; the deepest depth, the real 
penalty endured by the sinful soul, could n 
be reached by one. who was sinless. T 
penalties could not be in any arbitrary or exte 
way laid on Christ, so that He should suffer them 
for us or in our stead. That would be 
artificial——would it not also be unjust, and therefore 
impossible for God to do? Yet Dr. Denney 
represents Jesus as suffering the Divine dereli 
tion, which must mean, as part of sin’s penalt 
borne by the sinless, a deliberate hiding of the 
Father’s face. Does not this create a sense of 
unreality in the whole transaction as it is stated? 
In another way, however, we can see in the 
Cross Christ truly ‘bearing our sins,’ and the 
manifestation of the judgment of God on sin. 


fa, We 


man and God, the only Saviour. 
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It was the supreme example of vicarious sacrifice. 
To see the Cross in the light of the representation 
of the suffering Servant of God in Isaiah is to see 
it in its true light and as it was viewed by Christ 
Himself. He identified Himself with the suffer- 
ing Servant, and, as He said to His disciples, 
made His Cross the consummation of His service. 
It was the sins of others that lighted on Him in 
the orderly sequences of the Divine moral order, 
not as in any way laid on Him or inflicted by God, 
but as the culmination of men’s sinfulness. He 
accepted it in view of the zesu/ts of such suffering 
as these are represented in Is 53 and Ps 22; 
‘the purpose of the Lord’ should then ‘prosper 
in His hand’; ‘all the ends of the earth shall 
remember and turn unto the Lord’ ; and, as He 
said, it should be ‘for the ransom of many.’ 
It was in, this way only that the sins of the 
guilty ‘could fall on an innocent person. It was 
sin that nailed Him to the Cross, and it was the 
_ corisequences of sin, as these had culminated, that 
- He endured. 

Dr.. Denney accepts Paul’s doctrine in 
Rom. 1 that sin becomes its own punishment in 
moral degradation ‘and increasing _ sinfulness. 
Carry this out and we will get a right conception 


of the Cross. “Here we witness the culmination of 


sin in its crucifixion of Him who was the Truth of 
Had not Christ 
been what He was, His death would have been 
the ruin of Humanity. The awful choice, ‘ Not 
this man but Barabbas’ (the representative of un- 
scrupulous force), would have proved the fatal, 
- suicidal choice. Christ bore it all that men might 
_be saved from sin and a new spiritual life 
quickened in Humanity. While it was the supreme 
manifestation of the evil of sin and, in this way, 
of God’s judgment on sin, it was, at the same time, 
the supreme proof of the forgiving love of God, in 
giving up His Son so to suffer and die. As has 
been said elsewhere, ‘It was the ever-increasing 
sinfulness of men (represented in those who had 
enjoyed the fullest light) that made such an act 
as His rejection and crucifixion possible.’ 
it was only in ¢hzs way that God’s righteous judg- 
ment on sin could be revealed. ‘Not by speech 
from heaven, but by the deed, sinners were left to do 
in the natural sequence of the moral order. There- 
_ fore, although He saved others, Himself He could 
not save’ ( Zhe Gospel of Reconciliation or At-one- 
ment, pp. 119, 121). It was not in the way of 


And ; 


atoning for sin before God could forgive the 
returning sinner; but such a manifestation of the 


evil of sin may have been necessary to the — 


going forth of that Forgiveness and Grace to 


the sinful world which was implied in the — 


drawing nigh of God in the kingdom and in 
the message of Reconciliation as proclaimed by 
St. Paul. : 
3. The prominence given to Death as the final 
penalty of sin seems quite unjustifiable. The 
place Dr. Denney gives to death and the view of © 
it he insists on are remarkable. He speaks of its 


‘dreadful’ character; ‘it is the greatest thought — 


of which we are capable, except the thought of 
God, and it is the extreme opposite of the thought 
of God’ (p. 278). In it we have the final re- 
action of God against sin expressed. He admits 
that from the biological point of view death is 
natural, as much so as life: it is the natural end of 
life in the body. But it has-also a solemn moral 
significance for a moral being. No doubt it has; 
but that does not make it the less natural and 
inevitable for men, constituted as we are. It was 
not endurance of death as it must come to all men 


that Paul had in view when he said, ‘the wages of 


sin is death’; or, ‘if ye live after the flesh ye shall 

die. All must ‘die’ whether they live after the 

flesh oy not. It was hopeless death—death without 

the prospect of resurrection. When we read, ‘The 

end of these things is death,’ it cannot be death as 

it comes to us all that is meant; for we may truly 

say the end of a// things in this world is death. 

Dr. Denney says, ‘We ought to de rather than do 
wrong.’ Are we paying a penalty then in this? 
Young children who have not sinned die—are they 

paying the penalty of sin? To say so would carry 

us back to the old awful belief that we are all born 

under the curse of our Creator. 

Soldiers on the battlefield and sailors on the 
main are dying to-day in their thousands, many of 
them in noble devotion to a righteous cause and 
for others’ sake. In laying down their lives are. 
they paying the supreme penalty of sin? How 
such a view of death would darken the world! Dr. 
Denney puts a dark and ‘dreadful’ meaning into 
death which does not belong to it, whether viewed 
physically or morally. 
natural, the. moral, and the spiritual are all con- 
nected ; but that does not make death a penalty, 
unless it be inflicted as a punishment. 
that in death for a good cause the victory over sin 
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He says truly that the ~ 


He says _ 
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_ is gained; but this is not always the case. It is 
possible to say that death was made the inevitable 
fate of men, because God foresaw that all would be 
t sinners. But Dr. Denney cannot say this, because 
he holds that sin ‘creates what for us can never be 
anything but an unanticipated situation.’ As a 
yy matter of fact, death is simply the natural and 
necessary end of finite embodied life. When the 
_ Apostles spoke of Christ’s dyizg for them, it was 
the same thing as His ‘laying down His life’ for 
_ their sakes. There was no darker meaning in it. 
_ But according to our author, death, as the final 
reaction of God against sin, is a fatal reaction; 
it means ‘destruction’ (pp. 212, etc.). Was it 
_ this that Jesus suffered in the judgment of God 
_ when He'died on the Cross? If He did not do 
so, ‘the final reaction of God against sin’ was not 
_ met by Him. | : 
_ Supposing we grant all that is said, the question 
_ arises, How do the benefits of Christ’s death come 
tous? Death is still here; it comes to every one; 
_ the penalties of sin are still falling on men; the 
_ Divine reaction against, sin neither slumbers nor 
' sleeps—although it is true that by reconciliation 
with God the worst consequence is removed and 
new saving reactions are set up. We come at 
length to the question, asked and answered by 
Dr. Denney, ‘ What, then, is it which we are spared 
_ or saved from by the death of Jesus? What is it 
that we do not experience because He died? The 
answer is that He saves us from dying in our sins’ 
(p. 283). Taking this answer in what seems its 
natural meaning, we have in it the truth of the 
matter. But this implies that there is something 
more than death as it comes to men included in 
the penalties of sin, or the judgment of God on sin 
—something into the experience of which death 
may usher the sinful soul—something that Christ 
in His death could not experience. When it is 
-. added that, ‘but for His death we should have 
‘died in our sins, we should have passed into the 
blackness of darkness, with the condemnation of 
God abiding on us,’ it is possible that { destruction’ 
- is meant. Did Christ in His death suffer ¢hzs at 
the hand of His Father? In any case, the real 
evil to fear is not death, but ‘dying in our sins,’ 
and Christ suffered and died to save us from this, 
if we will but respond to His love. 
4. Once more, and, perhaps, the most serious 
difficulty of all, the crucifixion of Christ is ad- 
mitted to have been a monstrous crime. It was a 


a eS 


tion of the love of God, a cruel, unscrupulous 


crime committed against God—how then does the. 
suffering of Christ become an act of God in which a 
the sin of the world was laid upon and borne by 
Him? It was doubtless permitted by God; its Pa 
acceptance by Jesus was according to the will of eee 
God ; it was to be overruled by God to the highest 
ends; but this does not support the idea that in — 
bearing what was inflicted on Him by His enemies — 
Christ was suffering in His person the judgment of 
God on sin in the way represented. As already 
said, there is another way in which the relation of — 
Christ to the penalties of sin may be viewed, but 
in no way can we see Christ suffering as He is said — 
to have done. How could.God join in, as it were, 3 
with that criminal act so as to make those evil men, 
in some part at least, the executors of His judg- _ 
ment? Always when Jesus spoke of His Cross it 
was as what men*should do to Him; they should — 
‘kill? Him, set Him at naught, ‘crucify’ Him. 
Never did He suggest that He should suffer at the ~ 
hand of God. He should be-delivered up, He 
said, ‘into the hands of szuners.’ 

Dr. Denney recognizes the difficulty here: ‘that 
the death of Christ should be at the same time the 
consummation of human sin and the final revela- . 


murder, and a voluntary atoning sacrifice ;. .. there — 
is the one difficulty of the Christian religion, in 
which all others are summed up’ (p. 129). But — 
he does not attempt to meet it. ‘The New Testa- — 
ment, curiously enough,’ he says, ‘is aware of the — 
contrasts here stated, but does not seem perplexed 
by them ;’ ‘faith rather gloried in the paradox than 
wrestled with it . . . it was the Lord’s doing and 
wonderful in believers’ eyes ;’ “what God does in 
it completely overshadows the antecedent or — 
historical causes by which it was produced.’ But 
the difficulty is, how God could do anything in it, 
save for wise reasons and in His love for men per- — 
mit it to be done. How could Christ in submit- 
ting to a death inflicted on Him by men acting 
against all Divine Law be at the same time doing 
homage to it, or enduring the penalty of death, in © 
that darker sense which death is said to have for 
men, as an atonement to God for man’s sin ? 

5. The purpose of the Cross as stated by Christ — 
was, we have seen, to ransom men, to bring them 
to God, to bring in the kingdom in the fulness of 
its spiritual truth and power. It was the results of 
the suffering of the Servant of God that filled His 
mind and made Him certain that after His death 
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_ He should come again in the power and glory of 
_ the Father. 

At therefore, we view the Cross, primarily, 
D aoly as the crime it undoubtedly was, but, as 
being in Christ’s voluntary acceptance of it for the 


- Saviour of men, the supreme manifestation of the 
evil of sin and of the love of God in Him toward 
us, ought it not, even so viewed, to do for us all 
that it did for the first Christians ? 

And if we see in His acceptance of that Cross, 
from which He naturally shrank for the moment in 
Gethsemane, that obedience to the will of God to 
the uttermost in which the human will, as repre- 
sented in Him, was wholly one with the will of 
God, may we not recognize in this that complete 
-one-ment (the original meaning of ‘ atonement’) 
of God with man and of man with God which St. 
Paul saw in it? To Paul, Christ not only died 
‘for sin’ but also Zo sin, and rose into a new 
spiritual life beyond the possibility of sin. And, 
before God, all men died in Christ, representa- 
tively, to the old life of sin, and rose with Him 
to a new spiritual life. The 
crucified with Christ.’ ‘If one died for all, all 
died,’ said Paul. Before God the old world died 
and a new world arose. To men, as represented 
in Christ’s death and resurrection, His forgiving 
love could go forth freely. He could even do 
what Dr. Chalmers felt to be so needful, ‘justify 
the ungodly’ who were united in faith with Christ. 
The days of man’s minority were ended; he was 
no longer a servant under ‘ Law,’ but a son under 
‘Grace.’ And in the living Christ in whose life 
and death we are thus reconciled to God, there is 
_ the power that can nourish, support, and perfect the 
_ new life thus quickened in us, conforming us even 
to Himself. 

But now it will be said, and is said by Dr. 
: Denney, that to fail to view the death of Christ as 
__a death for sin, in the very same forms in which it 
__ was apprehended by the Apostles, is to place our- 
selves outside of the New Testament, and, indeéd, 
beyond the possibility of the Christian experience 
of salvation. But may it not be that, while the 
essence of the Cross was apprehended by the 
Apostles so as to bring them to God, with a deep 
sense of the evil of sin, of the love of God in Christ, 
with confidence in the Divine forgiveness, and into 
union with the Christ who so loved them as to give 
Himself up to death for their sakes—the forms in 


ae sake of completing His work as the Lord and 


‘old man was - 
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which they apprehended the Cross were those 


were natural to them with their Jewish upbringin 


and familiarity with propitiations, sacrifices, and 
atonements. 
they could have apprehended it otherwise than in 
the actual forms of thought they possessed ? 
new wine may have been to some extent put into 
the old bottles. 


Indeed, was it not impossible that 


The | 


Besides, Paul had a special object in view in 


much that he said concerning the Cross. We may 


even say that in almost all that he wrote he had in. 


his mind, either expressly or implicitly, its relation 
to the Jewish Law and the necessity for maintain- 
ing the doctrine of Grace against Jewish legalism. 
Although he embraces Gentiles as well as Jews in 
his expositions of the Cross, it is still, primarily, as 
meeting the penalties of the Jewish Law that he 
sets forth the death of Christ.. (God in that Law 
had, he believed (or at least his opponents did), 
affixed certain penalties for its breach, especially 


that of death; but He had not exacted them; He — 
had ‘passed over sins in the past’ (which, ie the 


way, is another proof that death did not represent | 


the supreme penalty, since all had ded); but that 
now He had set forth ‘Christ in His blood ’— 
suffering death—‘ to show forth His righteousness’ 
in appointing this penalty, seeing that He made 
His own Son suffer it in the name of man. {t is 
in the same connexion that he says that Christ 
was ‘made a curse for us, 
“Cursed is every one that hangeth on a tree.”’ 
Can we. believe that Christ was really made ‘a 
curse’ by Gods or that every one who hangs ona 
cross-is thereby accursed? This is a fair, if ex- 
treme, illustration of the peril of letting the Jewish 
beliefs of the Apostles rule our interpretation of 
the Cross. It is the requirements of the Jewish 
Law, believed to have been directly instituted by 
God, and therefore having a claim on God’s 
veracity, that Paul had in his mind. His object 
was to show how ‘the Law’ could be righteously 
done away with and succeeded by ‘Grace.’ But 
that Law, we. know, was not directly instituted by 
God, nor was the penalty of death for its transgres- 
sion. 
science, in view of certain notorious sins, judged 


those who committed them ‘worthy of death.’ 


But, besides that ‘death’ here is a general term 
denoting the heaviest doom, it cannot be said that 
such is the verdict of conscience generally with 
respect to sin. 


since it is written, . 


He says also, indeed, that the Gentile con- | 


. Denney’s tes 
and in ae. of them. But. one other point 
ild be noted, for it seems in itself to refute ean 
.ctrine criticized. ‘Sin,’ says: Dr. Denney, ‘ 
only forgiven as it is borne.’ This, he says, is a 
ultimate truth about forgiveness’ (p. 162). Where, 
in such a Case, does the forgiveness come in? If | i 
the penalties have been Jorne, is it not a strange 
thing to say to the sinner, ‘now you are forgiven’? 
This is not salvation by Faith, but by wou or 
at least by suffering, ‘of which a man may 
4 boast.’ i 


of the Chrshan é experience in his velation 
and God, ete 
There are other matters in Dr. Denney’s 


eT, 


St. Paul ee: says that it was as oe (5 
preached Him to men, and that it was in ot 
that He might be the universal Lord 
died. 


ete 


) | The ‘considerations mentioned above should at | 
least give us pause before setting up a doctrine of 
the Cross based chiefly on some of the forms i in 


Sonte(Sutione and Somments. 


| EBe Discipte wwlica Zesus foved. , render the Clances 4 in the estimation of an abl 


fair-minded Jewish critic, ‘inexplicable,’ de 
eee Cares tae eae) pe expository devices. In its received form, the wh 
satisfied if he thinks he has conclu 
_ the traditional view of the authorship of the Fourth sentence, which describes the comfort ace 
Gospel. If the author of the Gospel was a Judzean 
_ disciple, who had not accompanied Jesus: during 
the whole of His ministry, not. only would he | °? his couch ;? all his bed? Thou hast turr a 
lack the qualification, but the betrayal by Judas | his illness.’ ‘When regard is had to the. use el: 
would probably ‘among a .company consisting | Where of other verb-forms than M357, from t 
mostly of Galileans excite a prejudice against the | same root, this is seen to signify ‘ reverse’ (turn tl 
- Judean disciples. If the author of the Gospel other side, Jos 78, Jg 20%, 1 S 25l% 2 Ve 52 
desired to remain in obscurity, and did not openly | p.¢ gl Is 2 g'6f:), ‘overthrow’ (Gn a 25. 29 
attach himself to the Christian community, that Sheet Jer 201, Am 4M, Hag 2%), § 
would be an additional reason why he should not ioe ‘convert; Am 57.8 612 gl). 
even be thought of in connexion with the election. 
All these considerations I have fully discussed in 
a volume on the Fourth Gospel I have now in 
_ preparation, and hope to publish when conditions zs 
are more favourable. ALFRED E. GARVIE. Revised Versions, while the text, in the former 


London. 


by the Lord to a good man in sickness, may 
ally be rendered thus: ‘The Lord will sustain 


_under the influence of the Septuagint éorpepas—ha 
been placed in the margin of our Authorized and 


in. 


: 


pps Se hts CIES 


——— Psafm rfi. 3. 
In the latter half of this verse, the. verb-form fixed 
or us by the Massoretes is so exceptionable as to 


& 


’ 1 The noun wry properly denotes a ‘ bedstead’ (see Dt 3 
or supporting frame. 

2 The term 22 here and elsewhere (Ly 15% 748, 2 S, 4 
112 138.) refers to the woollen rug or mattress on hia 


body directly rests. 


Shoe ea ale 


makest.’ Such a . rendering may well be ae 
as inexact, weak, and evasive. 

We are thus thrown back on the Received 
Hebrew, to make the best of it. But obviously, 


merely to ‘reverse’ or turn. the other side of the 


sufferer’s bed would -not go far in alleviating his 
pain and bringing comfort in his distress. One 
is thus constrained to think that A3DN is a tran- 
scriptional error for a more appropriate form. 
Fortunately, the change of a single consonant, 7 
instead of 5, together with suitable vocalization, 
gives a more acceptable reading, viz. N17 (more 


fully, niaqn, the Hiphil of 427), which, when sub- 


stituted, makes the whole clause run thus: 
- dost soften all his bed in his illness.’ 
James KENNEDY. 


‘Thou 


New College, Edinburgh. 


The Babpfonian Paradise and its 
- Rivers. 
(See THe Expository Times for January, 
pp. 181 ff.) 


As the corrected proof of my article seems to 
have gone astray in the post, certain corrections 
were not inserted, the most important of them 
being in the list of river-gods on pp. 182~183. I 
therefore repeat here, in transcription or translation, 
the whole section as reproduced in Cuneiform 
Texts from Babylonian Tablets, part xxiv. pl. 29 
(not 28): 


105. A-(h)erum The two protecting bulls 

106. (H)e-a-(h)erum of Dam-gal-nunna.! 

107. Ka-hengala Tgi-hengala. 

108. Ka-na-ab-ul Igi-na-ab-ul. 

tog. Ka-ba-ni-namtila © Ka-ba-ni-silima. 

110. Igi-bi-Su-namtila —_I[gi-bi-Su:silima. 

111. (These are) Gre < doorkeepers of Enkiga 
(Z.erthe god 1 z 

112. Halama - abzu The two men of Uru- 

113. Se | { duga (Eri-du). 


(In the above rendering, the character for ‘ ditto,’ 
5u, which repeats some of the names as Semitic 


1 Spouse of the god Ea. 


bonny has been initio For ‘variant ead- 
ings and gloss, see the duplicate on Be 11 line 


58-67.) | | 
In this short list, one would expect to find alli : 
the £a-names onthe left and the /gz-names on the — 
right, but for lines rog and 110 this arrangement — 
is not kept, probably to have zamitla and szlima 
on the same side of the division-line. The render- — 
ings of the names are probably as follows: % 
Line 105. ‘The water of the plain.’ 106. ‘The : 
house (reservoir) of the water of the plain.’ 107. : 
‘The mouth of abundance.’ ‘The eye (spring) of ; 
108. ‘In its mouth (is) perfection.” 
109. ‘In its mouth | 


abundance.’ 
‘In ‘its spring (is) perfection.’ 
(is) life’ ‘In its mouth (is) well-being.’ 
‘For its spring (is) life.’ ‘For its spring (is) well- 
EI2. the: Poundenee of the ai <i0S: 
‘Provision of grain.’ Ve 


IIo. 
i being.’ 


In connexion with the element sz/ma in ‘lines 
109 and 110, it may, perhaps, be worthy of note 
that there was a town or settlement on the 
Euphrates east of Eri-du called Béd-saliméti, ‘the 
Gate (Mouth) of the Bestowers of well-being,’ from 
the same root. That there should have been, in 
the Babylonian pantheon, special deities connected 
with their streams, and a corresponding feeling of 
- gratitude in the hearts of the people for the bene- 
fits which they bestowed, is no more than natural 
in the case, of such a religious people as 
the Babylonians were, both pas and non- 
Semitic. eae 

On p. 183, under the here ‘River-gods,’ I Es 
have referred to the determinative prefix as aru. 
This is the Semitic word, the Sumerian being (#)zd 
(see p. 184), the first element of Hiddekel (the 
Tigris). The Sumerian form is (#)idigna, ‘the 
river /gna,’ probably ‘the sparkling’; Semitic Bab. — 
fate or Atdiglat. M4 

THEOPHILUS G. PINCHES. 
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